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Molz Named to 
Huff Eminent 
Scholar Chair 


uburn professor Fred J. Molz, 

known for his pioneering stu 

dies on how pollutants move 
through ground water, has been named 
to the newly created Elton Z. and Lois 
G. Huff Eminent Scholar Chair in Civil 
Engineering. The Huff chair is funded 
through a gift from the estate of the late 
Elton Z. Huff '32, and his wife Lois. 

Dr. Molz is currently Feagin Professor 
of Civil Engineering, a professorship he 
has held since 1984. He also served in 
the early to mid-80s as assistant dean 
for research in the College of Engineer 
ing and as director of the Engineering 
Experiment Station 
“The selection of Dr. Molz is an 
example of how Eminent Scholar chairs 
can help universities retain highly 
qualified faculty members,” said Presi 
dent James E. Martin °54 in announcing 
Dr. Molz’s appointment 


‘ he search committee's choice of Dr 
Molz says much about his outstanding 


qualities,” added Engineering Dean 
William F, Walker s 8 


i His teaching efforts 
nave earne: r 
Wve eared praise from colleagues and 


Students alik i 
5 ents alike and his research has drawn 
National 


and international rece ygnition to 
Our programs,” 


ee Molz earned the BS. degree in 
ae a the M.S. in civil engineering 
i iA niversity, as well asa Ph.D. 
_ 2t0logy from Stanford University. 
€ joined the Department of Civi 


Engineer; 
Sineering in 1970, rising to the rank 


77 


LOOKING AHEAD— University librarian William Highfill, right, pauses with a guest to study 
the view of the Auburn University Hotel and Conferenc i) 
Il begin moving books into the. new 


that renovation of the library's current facilities can get underway. 


top floor. Library personnel wi 


of professor by 1981. He was also named 
Alumni Assistant Professor and Alumni 
Associate Professor for his creative 
teaching and research, and served as 
Distinguished Graduate Faculty Lecturer 
in 1987. 

During his Auburn career, Dr. Molz 
has earned competitive research con- 
tracts and grants in excess of $5.2 million, 
with the largest portion being used to 
study how pollutants move through 
ground water supplies. He has been 
instrumental in flagship groundwater 
study for the U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA) that is expected to 
have an impact on reclamation work at 


EPA Superfund cleanup sites. 


e Center from the new library addition’s 
addition in February so 
—Photo by Mike Jernigan 


Auburn Research 


Ends the Decade 


p . 

On a High Note 

J uburn closed out the 1980s with 
further gains in research, as 
competitive contracts and grants 

in fiscal year 1989 reached an Auburn 

record of more than $24.4 million, up 

three percent from the previous year. 

“As I look back at the ’80s, I’m very 
proud of the steady growth our faculty 
and students were able to achieve in our 
total research program,” said Paul F. 
Parks, vice president for research. 
“During the past decade, Auburn's total 
organized research grew by approxi- 
mately 156 percent—from $22.2 million 
in 1980 to $57 million in 1989.” 

The largest source of funding for 
Auburn’s total research program comes 
from competitive extramural contracts 
and grants from federal, state, industry, 
and other sources, Dr. Parks said. Almost 
half of Auburn’s competitive contract and 
grant funding for fiscal year 1989 came 
from federal sources, which provided 
approximately $10.4 million. State- 
funded contracts and grants totaled more 
than $3.8 million, and industry contracts 
reached more than $5.6 million. 

The College of Engineering main- 
tained its lead in competitive research 
funding with $8.75 million, up from 
$6.73 million in 1988. The College of 
Agriculture was second with more than 
$5 million, while the College of Sciences 
and Mathematics rounded out the top 
three with $3.35 million. Aubum also 
received more than $3 million for multi- 
disciplinary space research through the 
Space Power Institute, the Center for 


Nominees Sought for Alumni 
Teaching Excellence Awards 


This spring the Auburn Alumni 
Association will present its third 
Undergraduate Teaching Excellence 
Awards to two Auburn professors. 
Nominations are now being sought 
from students, alumni, and others. 
The Association established the 
awards in 1987 to honor faculty who 
teach undergraduates and to 
“emphasize. the continued impor- 
tance of good teachers.” 


To nominate a teacher, or support 

a nomination made by someone else, 
send a letter explaining how the 
teacher is exceptional. Consider: the 
quality of the teaching performance 
(ie. good lecturer), knowledge of 
subject, interest in students and 
availability to them, influence within 
the University (ie. number of courses 
taught, committee assignments, etc.), 
(Continued on page 2) 


Commercial Development of Space, and 
the Center for Advanced Technology. 


Chemical Engineer 
Gets Grant for New 
Anti-Alcohol Mix 


David Whitmire, assistant professor of 
chemical engineering, recently received 
a $485,000 grant from the National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alco 
holism for continued research on a 
chemical mixture that has been shown 
to remove alcohol from the blood much 
faster than the body’s normal 
metabolism, 

“Preliminary study showed that the 
preparation, a mixture of enzymes and 
other compounds, increases the body’s 
matabolism of ethanol—the form of 


alcohol in beer, wine, and liquor—by , 


up to 40 percent when administered after 
the alcohol is consumed,” Dr, Whitmire 
said of his research, which could 
ultimately be used to treat acute alcohol 
toxicity. “When taken before the alcohol 
is consumed, the preparation prevents 
more than 96 percent of the alcohol from 
entering the system.” 

Fermentation and distillation allows 
man to drink much more ethanol than 
the body is capable of handling, Dr, 
Whitmire said. “Centuries ago, when 
techniques for fermenting fruit juices 
were developed, humans began delug 
ing their systems with ethanol. There are 
just not enough enzymes in the liver to 
metabolize large amour 

“Alcohol is diffused from the stomach 
and intestines into the blood stream. It 
seeps through the blood-brain barrier 
and antagonizes receptor cells in the 


BO KNOWS HUMAN SCIENCES— Multi sport star and former Tiger Bo Jackson has returned 
to campus this quarter to work on finishing his degree in family and child devek pment 
He is working with Human Sciences Dean June Henton and other faculty members to produce 
a ten-minute video urging Alabama school children to stay in school and attend college 
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Experiment Station, has been named 
director of Auburn's recently established 
Thomas Walter Center for Technology 
Management. 

The center—a focal point for univer- 


was made possible by a $2.6 million 
grant from Texas businessman Ross 
Perot in honor of his long-time friend 
and business associate Thomas Walter 


nology has emerg 
4 major for the dynamies ofa 
ind is recognized now 


economy 


critical fact most businesses,” 
Dr. Aldridge ho will administer 


develop programs for the center, in 
National Consortium for 
nology in Business 


ing the 


Nominations Soy 
For Alumni A 


(Continued from 


j 


and impact on the nominator 
personal educational ¢ xperience. 

Nominations will be screened and 
four finalists chosen by a committee 

retired faculty. The final two 
recipients, wł vill each receive a 
$500 honorarii vill be chosen by 
ı committee f the Alumni Board. 
Previous recipients are Gary Tren 
tham of Consumer Affairs, Roben 
Richardson of Music, Larry Wit of 
Zoology/Wildlife Science, and David 
King of Geology 

Deadline for nominations is March 
26. Nominations should be sent to 
Kaye Low Alumni Teaching 
Awards, Office of Alumni and Devel 
opment 17 South College St, 
Auburn University, AL 36849. 


Long Joins Alumni 
And Development 


f Auburn, coordinat 
of placement services at Auburn sine 
1985, has joined the staff of the Offi 
of Alumni and Development as associa 


Larry R. Long í 


55. Mr. Perot's gift will also endow an 
eminent scholar chair in technology 
Management, to be established when 
State matching funds are available 


director for athletic development. Inh 
new position, Mr, Long will be respo 
sible for all areas of athletic fund-raisin 
as well as administration and leasing‘ 


brain. This process creates the incapac 
itating intoxication associated with 
drunkeness.” 

The compound developed by Whit 
mire, working closely with Robert 
Chambers, head of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, and Ray Dillon, 
a professor in the Department of Small 
Animal Surgery and Medicine, helps the 
body metabolize alcohol in the stomach 
and intestines. It also causes alcohol to 
“back-diffuse” from the blood stream 
and return to the digestive system to be 
metabolized. In a self. perpetuating 


sity programs to improve U.S. global 
competitiveness and a joint effort of the 
Colleges of Business and Engineering— 


chemical process, the enzyme prepara 
tion gradually converts all alcohol into 
lactate, a biochemical normally found in 
the body, 

Dr. Whitmire said he envisions the 
preparation being sold in packages 
similar to instant breakfast mixes. It 
could be prepared and served like a 
milkshake to people needing to sober 
up in a hurry. But he noted that further 
experiments will be required to refine 
the sobriety compound Approval from 
the Food and Drug Administration is still 
years away. 


Aldridge Named to 
Head Tech Center 


M. Dayne Aldridge, professor of 
electrical engineering and associate 
dean for research and director of the 
College of Engineering's Engineering 


St, cently pre: i iculture. 
Fund will provide scho HANS presented a $50,000 check to the AU Foundation for the College of Agric “lid 
Aquacultures. On hand for the check presentat ET ips, faculty awards, and other needs in Poultry Science and Fisheries and ision. 

; tee leito right, John K McLaughlin, VP of Gold Kist’s Feed and Animal Health Divisio" 


James E. Brady '61 a Gold Kist director; Pres y A: Kis 

rady , s ector; sident Jame: E. Martin ' Jon W Ss, pr £ BM i , 

dean of agriculture; and Dan Smalley, a Gold Kist director : retin Soa president and CEO of Gold rH pon Services 
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Larry Long 


the executive suites in Jordan-Hare 
Stadium. 

Prior to joining Aubum placement 
services, Mr. Long served for five years 
as manager of employment services for 
Blount International, Ltd., in Montgo- 
mery. He is a member of the Omicron 
Delta Kappa leadership honorary, the 
American Society of Personnel Admin- 
istrators, the College Placement Council, 
and both the Alabama and Southern 
College Placement Associations. 

Mr. Long holds an associate's degree 
from Alabama Christian College, a 
bachelor’s degree in education from the 
University of Montevallo, and a master’s 
in education from Troy State University. 


AU Tags Raise 
$257,015 for 
Scholarships 


Auburn’s commemorative “License to 
Leam” vanity tag fund gained another 
$30,131 during December as Aubum 
friends and alumni throughout the state 
Purchased or renewed 578 of the special 
license plates to support scholarships for 
in-state students. 

The program allows Alabama resi- 
dents to purchase special license plates 
displaying the colors and emblem of 
their favorite state university. The tags 
Cost $50 per year beyond the regular 
license plate fee. All but a small 
Processing fee from Auburn’s tags goes 
to the scholarship endowment. 

Through December, a total of 5,234 
tags have been sold or renewed, leaving 
the endowment fund at $257,015. Tags 
are available in each county probate 
a office and may be purchased any 

e. 


New Chemistry 
Facility Part of 
Long Tradition 


had the East Alabama Male College, 
i um's predecessor, was founded in 
» almost half of its seven-man faculty 
© chemists or had training in the 
=. During the ensuing 134 years, 
< Science has continued to play a 
tal role in Auburn's three missions 
“Search, extension, and teaching. 
(Continued On page 21) 
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FEBRUARY 1990 


Letters to the Editor 


Tuscaloosa Tiger 


Dear Editor: 


I thoroughly enjoyed Mike Jerni- 
gan’s humorous article, “BEARing the 
Bama Burden,” in the January 1990 
Alumnews, As a recent transferee to 
Tuscaloosa, (forced by a job transfer) 
my personal thanks goes out to Coach 
Dye, his players, and staff for making 
my move to Tuscaloosa less painful. 

In response to Mr. Jernigan’s final 
question, I can attest to the fact that 
there is no Hilton in Tuscaloosa. Ask 
him if the Holiday Inn will do, and 
if so, I will save him a parking space. 


Richard D. Teague '80 
Tuscaloosa 


Thanks for Alum 
Dear Editor: 


Its ggggrrreat to be an Auburn 
Tiger! This reality was brought home 
to me as I was returning to Alabama 
for the holidays. I was traveling home 
on the night of December 15 from 
Louisville, Ky., where I now live, to 
Arab to visit my parents. While passing 
through Nashville, an 18-wheeler 
blew a tire and shot something under 
my car, hitting my gas tank. I knew 
I had run over something, but was 
unaware of what had happened and 
the damage that had been done so 
I kept going. 

Shortly thereafter, the driver of the 
car behind me started blinking his 
lights signaling for me to get off at 
the next exit. At first I ignored him, 
but he persisted so I pulled over. We 
pulled into a service station and he 
told me what had happened. Upon 
examining my car, the mechanic at 
the station found a hole in my gas 
tank the size of a bowling ball and 
said it was a miracle the car had not 
blown up. The man who had pulled 
me over said he could not ignore me 
and keep going because he saw my 
Auburn alumni sticker. He was Hugh 
Black of Birmingham and he gradu- 
ated from Auburn in 1969. 


I called my dad and he came to - 


Nashville to pick me up because they 
could not fix my car until Monday 
morning. In the meantime I called 
a friend from Nashville (Alita Stewart, 
a current Auburn student), who was 
home for Christmas and I stayed with 
her for three hours until my dad could 
get there. We were in a bad section 
of town, so Mr. Black graciously 
waited with me until Alita got there. 
He also went to the truck stop down 
the road and found the truck that had 
blown the tire and got all the infor- 
mation my insurance company 
needed for me to file a claim. 
There's just something about being 
an Auburn alumnus. No matter where 
you go you can always find a fellow 
Auburn Tiger. And the greatest thing 


about being an Auburn alumnus is 
knowing we stick together and 
support each other and there is a 
bond there that is unmistakable. So 
wear your alumni label with pride. 
I know that it was God who prevented 
my car from blowing up and placed 
a fellow Auburn Tiger behind me to 
help me out. I never knew God used 
Auburn Tigers as his guardian angels. 
Thank you, Lord, and thank you Mr. 
Black. Warrrrrrr Eagle!!! 


Christy Coleman ’87 
Louisville, Ky. 


Bagwell Recalled 


Dear Editor: 


As an Auburn graduate and a 
member of the armed forces, I rely 
on the Auburn Alumnews for articles 
concerning “home” news. While 
reading the January 1990 issue, I came 
across a piece that announced the 
death of Mr. Ed Bagwell and honored 
his contributions. 

From my perspective this bit of 
news had greater impact than any 
other article. As a former Sally League 
baseball player at Felton Little Park 
(and Beasley's pasture), a co-worker 
who delivered the Columbus 
Enquirer with Mr. Bagwell, and a 
geography student of this fine man, 
I could not simply dismiss his passing 
away from Auburn as an ordinary 
event. 

Mr. Bagwell would not have liked 
an emotional memoriam from me so 
I won't write in that manner. Instead, 
I will say that the vigor, enthusiasm, 
and can-do attitude which he dis- 
played to those he taught, coached, 
and associated with is something I 
will always remember. To me he 
embodied the Auburn Spirit of 
decency and integrity. Thankfully, I 
believe those qualities rubbed off on 
multitudes of young people. 


Hank Galbreath '76 
Schofield Barracks, HI 


Fond Memories 
Dear Editor: 


The writing of this is, perhaps, a 
most ridiculous thing! When one 
reaches an age in the mid-seventies, 
one is apt to do ridiculous things! Be 
that as it may! At such an age, often 
times to do the ridiculous can bring 
momentary relief and enjoyment! 

As a member of the Class of 1937, 
I, naturally, have many fond and 
wonderful memories of my Auburn 
experience and the days when “a 
buck was a buck!” After graduation, 
a few years later, I accepted the offer 
to become a life-time member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association for the 
sum of $20! In hind-sight, that was 
a wise investment! 

And so life has gone. 


Since those days the value of the 
US. dollar has deteriorated to almost 
“zilch.” Today the 1937 dollar has a 
current value of approximately 5 
cents! During the years at Auburn, my 
total annual expense as an out-of-state 
student, including tuition, fees, room 
and board, travel, and miscellaneous 
mounted to $750. But, of course, 
times do change. The total enrollment 
at that time was 2,600 to 3,000 
students. There is nothing particularly 
unusual about such a comparison— 
it is only in keeping with other 
economic comparisons on the same 
time basis. So much for that. It can, 
however, raise many fundamental 
questions! 

In the last issue of The Auburn 
Alumnews, you published a compar- 
ison table of differences over the 
years. A most interesting tabulation! 
Ifthere should be similar information 
available, would you care to consider 
publishing such a table comparing 
1989 with a year in the 1930s? Such 
a table might have unusual interest - 
not only to those few alumni still 
“kicking,” but for those few percep- 
tive, more recent graduates it might 
possibly give them more fundamen- 
tals to think about! 

In closing, Auburn has made great 
and significant progress over the past 
years. It is likely that it will continue 
to do so. I have always taken pride 
that I was a graduate years ago. Even 
though since graduation I lived most 
of my life in parts quite distant from 
the Southeast, after retirement, I 
returned. And here I shall be put to 
rest. 


William M. Wallace ‘37 
Gainesville, Ga. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following is 
a look at some areas of comparison 


between the Auburn of 1939 and the 
Auburn of 1989—50 years later: 


Differences Over the Years 


A look at how Auburn has 
grown over the past 50 years. 


1939 1989 
3,765 Total Enrollment 21,701 
643-17.1% No., Percentage of Women 9,452-43.6% 
3,122-82.9% No., Percentage of Men 12,249-56.4% 
Black Students 
International Students 
Degrees During Year 
Library Volumes 1,582,126 
Resident Tuition $492 per qtr. 
Non-Resident Tuition $1,476 per qtr. 


Stadium Capacity 85,200 


Commercial Development of Space, and 
the Center for Advanced Technology. 


Chemical Engineer 
Gets Grant for New 
Anti-Alcohol Mix 


David Whitmire, assistant professor of 
chemical engineering, recently received 
a $485,000 grant from the National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism for continued research on a 
chemical mixture that has been shown 
to remove alcohol from the blood much 
faster than the body’s normal 
metabolism. 

“Preliminary study showed that the 
preparation, a mixture of enzymes and 
other compounds, increases the body's 
matabolism of ethanol—the form of 


alcohol in beer,.wine, and liquor—by , 


up to 40 percent when administered after 
the alcohol is consumed,” Dr. Whitmire 
said of his research, which could 
ultimately be used to treat acute alcohol 
toxicity. “When taken before the alcohol 
is consumed, the preparation prevents 
more than 96 percent of the alcohol from 
entering the system.” 

Fermentation and distillation allows 
man to drink much more ethanol than 
the body is capable of handling, Dr. 
Whitmire said. “Centuries ago, when 
techniques for fermenting fruit juices 
were developed, humans began delug- 
ing their systems with ethanol. There are 
just not enough enzymes in the liver to 
metabolize large amounts. 

“Alcohol is diffused from the stomach 
and intestines into the blood stream. It 
seeps through the blood-brain barrier 
and antagonizes receptor cells in the 
brain. This process creates the incapac- 
itating intoxication associated with 
drunkeness.” 

The compound developed by Whit- 
mire, working closely with Robert 
Chambers, head of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, and Ray Dillon, 
a professor in the Department of Small 
Animal Surgery and Medicine, helps the 
body metabolize alcohol in the stomach 
and intestines. It also causes alcohol to 
“back-diffuse” from the blood stream 
and return to the digestive system to be 
metabolized. In a self-perpetuating 
chemical process, the enzyme prepara- 
tion gradually converts all alcohol into 
lactate, a biochemical normally found in 
the body. 

Dr. Whitmire said he envisions the 
preparation being sold in packages 
similar to instant breakfast mixes. It 
could be prepared and served like a 
milkshake to people needing to sober 
up in a hurry. But he noted that further 
experiments will be required to refine 
the sobriety compound. Approval from 
the Food and Drug Administration is still 
years away. 


Aldridge Named to 
Head Tech Center 

M. Dayne Aldridge, professor of 
electrical engineering and associate 


dean for research and director of the 
College of Engineering’s Engineering 


2 


BO KNOWS HUMAN SCIENCES—Multi-sport star and former Tiger Bo Jackson has returned 
to campus this quarter to work on finishing his degree in family and child development. 
He is working with Human Sciences Dean June Henton and other faculty members to produce 


a ten-minute video urging Alabama school children to stay in school and attend college. 


Experiment Station, has been named 
director of Auburn’s recently established 
Thomas Walter Center for Technology 
Management. 

The center—a focal point for univer- 
sity programs to improve U.S. global 
competitiveness and a joint effort of the 
Colleges of Business and Engineering— 


—Photo by AU Photo Services 


was made possible by a $2.6 million 
grant from Texas businessman Ross 
Perot in honor of his long-time friend 
and business associate Thomas Walter 
°55. Mr. Perot’s gift will also endow an 
eminent scholar chair in technology 
management, to be established when 
state matching funds are available. 


“Changing technology has emerged as 
a major force in the dynamics of a global 
economy and is recognized now as a 
critical factor in most businesses,” said 
Dr. Aldridge, who will administer and 
develop programs for the center, includ- 
ing the National Consortium for Tech- 
nology in Business. 


Nominations Sough 
For Alumni Awards 


(Continued from page 1) 


and impact on the nominator’s 
personal educational experience. 

Nominations will be screened and 
four finalists chosen by a committee 
of retired faculty. The final two 
recipients, who will each receive a 
$500 honorarium, will be chosen by 
a committee from the Alumni Board. 
Previous recipients are Gary Tren 
tham of Consumer Affairs, Robert 
Richardson of Music, Larry Wit of 
Zoology/Wildlife Science, and David 
King of Geology. 

Deadline for nominations is March 
26. Nominations should be sent to 
Kaye Lovvorn, Alumni Teaching 
Awards, Office of Alumni and Devel- 
opment, 317 South College St., 
Auburn University, AL 36849. 


Long Joins Alumni 
And Development 


Larry R. Long of Auburn, coordinator 
of placement services at Auburn since 
1985, has joined the staff of the Office 
of Alumni and Development as associate 
director for athletic development. In his 
new position, Mr. Long will be respon- 
sible for all areas of athletic fund-raising 
as well as administration and leasing of 


GOLD KIST HELPS OUT— Officers of Gold Kist, Inc., recently presented a $50,000 check to the AU Foundation for the College of Agriculture. 
The Don W. Sands-Gold Kist Fund will provide scholarships, faculty awards, and other needs in Poultry Science and Fisher eS Ae Allied 
Aquacultures. On hand for the check presentation were, left to right, John K. McLaughlin, VP of Gold Kist’s Feed dnd akra Gath, Division! 
James E. Brady 61, a Gold Kist director; President James E. Martin "54; Don W. Sands, president and CEO of Gold Kist; ae EM irion, 
dean of agriculture; and Dan Smalley, a Gold Kist director. st; James E. Ma 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


Larry Long 


the executive suites in Jordan-Hare 
Stadium. 

Prior to joining Auburn placement 
services, Mr. Long served for five years 
as manager of employment services for 
Blount International, Ltd., in Montgo- 
mery. He is a member of the Omicron 
Delta Kappa leadership honorary, the 
American Society of Personnel Admin- 
istrators, the College Placement Council, 
and both the Alabama and Southern 
College Placement Associations. 

Mr. Long holds an associate's degree 
from Alabama Christian College, a 
bachelor’s degree in education from the 
University of Montevallo, and a master’s 
in education from Troy State University. 


AU Tags Raise 
$257,015 for 
Scholarships 


Auburn’s commemorative “License to 
Learn” vanity tag fund gained another 
$30,131 during December as Auburn 
friends and alumni throughout the state 
purchased or renewed 578 of the special 
license plates to support scholarships for 
in-state students. 

The program allows Alabama resi- 
dents to purchase special license plates 
displaying the colors and emblem of 
their favorite state university. The tags 
cost $50 per year beyond the regular 
license plate fee. All but a small 
processing fee from Auburn's tags goes 
to the scholarship endowment. 

Through December, a total of 5,234 
tags have been sold or renewed, leaving 
the endowment fund at $257,015. Tags 
are available in each county probate 
judge's office and may be purchased any 
time. 


New Chemistry 
Facility Part of 
Long Tradition 


When the East Alabama Male College, 
Auburn's predecessor, was founded in 
1856, almost half of its seven-man faculty 
Were chemists or had training in the 
discipline. During the ensuing 134 years, 
that science has continued to play a 
Major role in Auburn's three missions 
Of research, extension, and teaching. 


(Continued on page 21) 


FEBRUARY 1990 


Letters to the Editor 


Tuscaloosa Tiger 


Dear Editor: 


I thoroughly enjoyed Mike Jerni- 
gan’s humorous article, “BEARing the 
Bama Burden,” in the January 1990 
Alumnews. As a recent transferee to 
Tuscaloosa, (forced by a job transfer) 
my personal thanks goes out to Coach 
Dye, his players, and staff for making 
my move to Tuscaloosa less painful. 

In response to Mr. Jernigan’s final 
question, I can attest to the fact that 
there is no Hilton in Tuscaloosa. Ask 
him if the Holiday Inn will do, and 
if so, I will save him a parking space. 


Richard D. Teague ‘80 
Tuscaloosa 


Thanks for Alum 


Dear Editor: 


It's ggggrrreat to be an Auburn 
Tiger!! This reality was brought home 
to me as I was returning to Alabama 
for the holidays. I was traveling home 
on the night of December 15 from 
Louisville, Ky., where I now live, to 
Arab to visit my parents. While passing 
through Nashville, an 18-wheeler 
blew a tire and shot something under 
my car, hitting my gas tank. I knew 
I had run over something, but was 
unaware of what had happened and 
the damage that had been done so 
I kept going. 

Shortly thereafter, the driver of the 
car behind me started blinking his 
lights signaling for me to get off at 
the next exit. At first I ignored him, 
but he persisted so I pulled over. We 
pulled into a service station and he 
told me what had happened. Upon 
examining my car, the mechanic at 
the station found a hole in my gas 
tank the size of a bowling ball and 
said it was a miracle the car had not 
blown up. The man who had pulled 
me over said he could not ignore me 
and keep going because he saw my 
Auburn alumni sticker. He was Hugh 
Black of Birmingham and he gradu- 
ated from Auburn in 1969. 


I called my dad and he came to - 


Nashville to pick me up because they 
could not fix my car until Monday 
morning. In the meantime I called 
a friend from Nashville (Alita Stewart, 
a current Auburn student), who was 
home for Christmas and I stayed with 
her for three hours until my dad could 
get there. We were in a bad section 
of town, so Mr. Black graciously 
waited with me until Alita got there. 
He also went to the truck stop down 
the road and found the truck that had 
blown the tire and got all the infor- 
mation my insurance company 
needed for me to file a claim. 
There’s just something about being 
an Auburn alumnus. No matter where 
you go you can always find a fellow 
Auburn Tiger. And the greatest thing 


about being an Auburn alumnus is 
knowing we stick together and 
support each other and there is a 
bond there that is unmistakable. So 
wear your alumni label with pride. 
I know that it was God who prevented 
my car from blowing up and placed 
a fellow Auburn Tiger behind me to 
help me out. I never knew God used 
Auburn Tigers as his guardian angels. 
Thank you, Lord, and thank you Mr. 
Black. Warrrerrr Eagle!!! 


Christy Coleman ’87 
Louisville, Ky. 


Bagwell Recalled 
Dear Editor: 


As an Auburn graduate and a 
member of the armed forces, I rely 
on the Auburn Alumnews for articles 
concerning “home” news. While 
reading the January 1990 issue, I came 
across a piece that announced the 
death of Mr. Ed Bagwell and honored 
his contributions. 

From my perspective this bit of 
news had greater impact than any 
other article. As a former Sally League 
baseball player at Felton Little Park 
(and Beasley's pasture), a co-worker 
who delivered the Columbus 
Enquirer with Mr. Bagwell, and a 
geography student of this fine man, 
I could not simply dismiss his passing 
away from Auburn as an ordinary 
event. 

Mr. Bagwell would not have liked 
an emotional memoriam from me so 
I won't write in that manner. Instead.. 
I will say that the vigor, enthusiasm, 
and can-do attitude which he dis- 
played to those he taught, coached, 
and associated with is something I 
will always remember. To me he 
embodied the Auburn Spirit of 
decency and integrity. Thankfully, 1 
believe those qualities rubbed off on 
multitudes of young people. 


Hank Galbreath '76 
Schofield Barracks, HI 


Fond Memories 
Dear Editor: 


The writing of this is, perhaps, a 
most ridiculous thing! When one 
reaches an age in the mid-seventies, 
one is apt to do ridiculous things! Be 
that as it may! At such an age, often 
times to do the ridiculous can bring 
momentary relief and enjoyment! 

As a member of the Class of 1937, 
I, naturally, have many fond and 
wonderful memories of my Auburn 
experience and the days when “a 
buck was a buck!” After graduation, 
a few years later, I accepted the offer 
to become a life-time member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association for the 
sum of $20! In hind-sight, that was 
a wise investment! 

And so life has gone. 


Since those days the value of the 
US. dollar has deteriorated to almost 
“zilch.” Today the 1937 dollar has a 
current value of approximately 5 
cents! During the years at Auburn, my 
total annual expense as an out-of-state 
student, including tuition, fees, room 
and board, travel, and miscellaneous 
mounted to $750. But, of course, 
times do change. The total enrollment 
at that time was 2,600 to 3,000 
students. There is nothing particularly 
unusual about such a comparison— 
it is only in keeping with other 
economic comparisons on the same 
time basis. So much for that. It can, 
however, raise many fundamental 
questions! 

In the last issue of The Auburn 
Alumnews, you published a compar- 
ison table of differences over the 
years. A most interesting tabulation! 
If there should be similar information 
available, would you care to consider 
publishing such a table comparing 
1989 with a year in the 1930s? Such 
a table might have unusual interest - 
not only to those few alumni still 
“kicking,” but for those few percep- 
tive, more recent graduates it might 
possibly give them more fundamen- 
tals to think about! 

In closing, Auburn has made great 
and significant progress over the past 
years. It is likely that it will continue 
to do so. I have always taken pride 
that I was a graduate years ago. Even 
though since graduation I lived most 
of my life in parts quite distant from 
the Southeast, after retirement, I 
returned. And here I shall be put to 
rest. 


William M. Wallace °37 
Gainesville, Ga. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following is 
a look at some areas of comparison 


between the Auburn of 1939 and the 
Auburn of 1989—50 years later: 


Differences Over the Years 


A look at how Auburn has 
grown over the past 50 years. 


1939 1989 
3,765 Total Enrollment 21,701 
643-17.1% No., Percentage of Women 9,452-43.6% 
3,122-82.9% No., Percentage of Men 12,249-56.4% 
Black Students . 43 
International Students 7S 

Degrees During Year 4,177 

Library Volumes 1,582,126 
Resident Tuition $492 per qu. 
Non-Resident Tuition $1,476 per qtr. 


Stadium Capacity 
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Here and There— 
An Unforgettable Teacher 
By Jerry Roden, Jr. ’46 


More than three and one-half decades have 
passed since Vincent J. Dooley earned his 
baccalaureate degree at Auburn University, yet he 
remembers vividly still a professor 
of his undergraduate days whom 
he sought to avoid initially but 
soon learned to love and respect. 
In a recent letter, Coach Dooley 
offered the following comments 
on his experience with one of the 
grand ladies of the Auburn Uni- 
versity English Department: 

“Mrs. Frances McLeod...is one of the best, if 
not the best, teachers I ever had. Mrs. McLeod, 
who taught a course in Business and Professional 
Writing, was regarded as a very difficult teacher. 
Consequently, as young students will sometimes 
do, almost everyone avoided her class and signed 
up for the ‘other professor.’ Because the classes 
were grossly imbalanced, (perhaps they had no 
way of closing out classes in those days) they 
sent half of my class to Mrs. McLeod. Naturally, 
she was not very happy about the number of us 
who were trying to avoid taking her class, and 
she proceeded to convey those feelings in no 
uncertain terms! 

“As a matter of fact, she told us that she did 
not want us any more than we wanted her...but, 
we were ‘stuck with each other.’ She said that 
since we were ‘stuck’ with each other that we 
were going to ‘work and work hard!’ She continued 
with a very stern lecture, including a few choice 
‘down to earth’ words, gave us our first assignment, 
which was quite demanding, and dismissed the 
class for the rest of the day. Needless to say, she 
certainly did get everyone's attention. We did, 
indeed, work! 

“I completed the course, and even until today 
I cannot recall ever having a more meaningful 
class. Mrs. McLeod warmed up to the class and 
told us, when the quarter was over, that our class 
was one of the best ones she had ever taught! 
The simple conclusion to all of this is that teachers 
who are the most demanding and fair are the 
ones who get most of the appreciation in the long 
run.” 


RODEN 


*** 


Footnotes on Student and Teacher—When he 
studied under Mrs. Frances McLeod, Vincent J. 
Dooley was an outstanding quarterback for Coach 
Ralph Jordan’s Tigers. He earned his bachelor’s 
degree in 1954. Later, while serving as an assistant 
football coach here, he engaged in graduate study 
and received a Master of Arts in history in 1963. 
His thesis on Senator Tom Heflin is an excellent 
source for reviewing the career of one of Alabama's 
most colorful politicians. Last year, Vince Dooley 
retired from coaching after a distinguished career: 
he served as head football coach at the University 
of Georgia for twenty-five years, and his Georgia 
teams won two hundred and one games. Although 
he has ceased active coaching, he remains athletic 
director at the University of Georgia. 
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Mrs. Frances R. McLeod, associate professor of 
English emerita, still serves as an active force in 
the cultural affairs of Auburn and has promised 
me an interview on the state of the university 
and the world for my next column here. 


kkk 


Immigrants From Many Lands—Even though 
Auburn remains a relaxed and friendly place, it 
tends more and more to take on a cosmopolitan 
complexion. Ifanyone out there knows how many 
countries of birth are represented among current 
residents, I would like to hear from him. My own 
experience suggests that the number might prove 
surprising to most people. During the past five 
years, I have taught English as a second language 
to immigrants born in eleven different foreign 
lands, and I have evidence to suggest that my 
students come from only a fraction ofthe countries 


` represented among the pfesent residents of 


Auburn and Opelika. 


*kk 


A Plague on the Land—During the many years 
I smoked and for some time after I quit, I was 
so absorbed by my personal relationship with 
tobacco that I gave little thought to its effect on 
others. Now, thoroughly ashamed of my prior 
selfishness, I keep casting about for ideas that 
might induce others to forego or to give up the 
habit, but nothing definitive comes to mind. 

However, I do know a few things that may prove 
helpful to those as badly addicted as I was: First, 
no one else can make the crucial decision for 
you, but if you have any inclination toward it, 
a good clinical psychologist can assist you. I owe 
a considerable debt of gratitude to Dr. Frank 
Collins and Dr. Glen King. Second, you have your 


STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN—The addition to the Ralph Brown 
Draughon Library has begun to take on its final form in 
recent weeks. Shown here is the spiral staircase which 
gracefully climbs toward a skylight above. 

5 —Photo by Mike Jernigan 


choice of quitting cold turkey or of phased 
withdrawal. Cold turkey is preferable if you can 
make it, but some of us can not do so. A phased 
withdrawal plan will work even with occasional 
backsliding if you limit each backslide to one day 
and then continue according to schedule. 

Any method of quitting will be troublesome 
and painful at first, but any approach that works 
will soon prove worthwhile, for smoking is an 
accursed habit that insidiously steals your breath, 
your strength, and eventually your life away. 


xk 


Another Addiction—Events in recent months 
have led me to the regrettable conclusion that 
most Alabamians are excessively enamored of 
football and inexcusably partisan in support of 
their favorite teams. I am inclined to discuss this 
disturbing overindulgence in all its shocking 
detail, but I must beg off on this occasion, for 
it is time for the Japan Bowl, and I must hasten 
to see how well Quentin Riggins represents 
Auburn in Yokohama. 


Esoterica for Everyone— 


Crime and Punishment, 
And Amazing Changes 


By Bob Sanders ’52 


Well, they finally got the scumbag who was 
Panama’s dictator. 

I admit to having some mixed feelings about 
our intervention there. I’m not all up in arms about 
it, but I suspect that, before too long, some of 
his own people would have rid the world of his 
odious presence, anyway. 

I can even dig down very deep and find a wee 
bit of sympathy for him. He had one good trait, 
according to reports: he liked good music, opera, 
even. 

So, the treatment he. got in his hiding place 
in the Vatican embassy seems really past the fine 
line of fairness. It was reported by usually reliable 
sources that our troops encircled his haven with 
loudspeakers that blared out rock and roll at 
deafening levels. 

Can this be true? In the USA, a land of 
compassion and culture, have we sunk so low? 
Have we adopted the tactics of our barbarous 
enemies ofthe past? Would even the most sadistic 
Stalinists or the most perverted Nazis have gone 
to that length in their torturing? 

You can get an inkling of what the man went 
through just by driving down the street. When 
your car windows are up tight, and the windows 
of the car in the next lane are also up tight, and 
you can not only hear the noise but feel your 
car shaking from the mega-decibels being emitted 
by his multi-speakers, there is pain aplenty. 

Probably, the good Catholics had some spare 
ear plugs for their unwanted guest, or perhaps 
they felt he should feel the flames here and now, 
I don’t know. 

But the thing about it is, now that we have 
our hands on him, he has a good argument that 
he has suffered enough, that having rock and 
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roll—very, very loud rock and roll—forced upon 
him, was cruel and inhuman punishment. 

In away, I secretly admire the dude who thought 
up this treatment. It is as diabolic as any torture 
1 ever heard of. The rack of the Inquisition seems 
mild by comparison. 

I can, as I say, feel a little sympathy for Noriega. 
Shooting him would have been kinder. In fact, 
he was probably begging to be shot. 

And Manuel, I had pimples too. 


wkk 


About this Eastern European business. If you 
had a friend who had been trapped in a cave 
for the last two or three years and hadn't heard 
a thing about it, can you imagine trying to explain 
to him all that has happened in practically the 
blink of an eye? 

“The Berlin Wall’s been demolished, at least 
figuratively.” 

“Git outta here.” 

“It’s true. And they didn’t even have a war about 

it.” 
“And frogs have sprouted wings so they won't...” 
“And Hungary and Poland and Czechoslovakia 
and Bulgaria have kicked out their Communist 
bosses and formed new governments...” 

“I can’t stand it,” he was writhing on the floor 
by now, “this is driving me sane!” 

“Really,” | protested. “Honest. It’s really been 
happening, most of it without a lot of violence. 
There was some trouble in Romania. The guy with 
the name that ends in a ‘u’ and his wife were 
kangaroo-courted and shot, and a good many 
people were killed by his secret police before 
that, and then the army, which sided with the 
good guys, set out to get the secret police people; 
but they're leaving Communism, at least the one 
with the capital ‘C; behind. And, come to think 
of it,” I mused, in a meditative mood fora moment, 
“have you noticed how many Romanians have 
names that end in a ‘u’? They're as common there 
as Hankinses or Penningtons in Lamar County. 
But the main thing is, the Russians were offering 
to come in and help out—not the hard line 
Stalinists, but the good guys!” 

He was dialing the phone by then. “No, I don’t 
think he’s dangerous, just hallucinating, but be 
careful. And hurry!” 

“But it’s true,” I shouted. “Even Estonia and 
Latvia and Lithuania”—I can remember which is 
which by going alphabetically from north to 
south—“are threatening to break away...” 

He was on the phone again: “Dammit, I said 
HURRY!” 


Behind the Headlines— 


A New Perspective 
By Kaye Lovvorn ’64 


For those of us in the Alumni and Development 
Office who spend most of our time within the 
Alumni Center, a session with a faculty member 
or an out-of-town visit with alumni or donors gives 
us a new perspective on the work we do. 
Occasionally, we get to combine the two, as I 
did in December, when I joined Dean June 
Henton and Assistant Dean Paulette Hill of the 
School of Human Sciences on a trip to Huntsville. 
There we met a group of Auburn alumni and 
friends honoring Prof. Gary Trentham of the 
Human Sciences faculty. 

Prof, Trentham’s enthusiasm and his efforts to 
make his students partake of the opportunities 
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THE WALL, THE SCORE—1t. Generals Carl E. Mundy, Jr., 
'57, left, USMC, and Jimmie V. Adams '57, USAF, brought 
two historic events together as they celebrated the Auburn 
Alabama game victory at the site of the Berlin Wall. Deputies 
to their respective Service Chiefs for Operations, they received 
news of the game score while en-route to a West Berlin 
meeting to discuss the dramatic changes in East and West 
Germany. 


around them quickly become obvious as you learn 
of his making them write a lecturer, visit a 
designer, work as an intern—any activity which 
gives a student experience and the confidence 
to go out in the world and do what he’s capable 
ofonce he leaves Auburn. Prof. Trentham practices 
what he preaches: for instance, volunteering as 
a go-fer at a fashion show to learn about the 
business behind the scenes. And while Prof. 
Trentham may spend 45 minutes carefully 
balancing 10 designer dresses across his out 
stretched—and fast becoming numb—arms while 
he waits for an elevator so he can deliver them 
20 floors below, he spends hours and days seeking 
internships for his students and getting to know 
designers and bringing them to campus. He wants 
those designers who have something to say as 
well as designs to show. Starting three years ago 
with a visit from Bijan, the annual visit is now 
the Trentham-Grisham Lecture, established last 
year in Prof, Trentham’s honor by Betty and 
Charles Grisham °31 of Huntsville. 

For many of us, an emphasis on fashion might 
seem limited; however, for anyone who's been 
exposed to Prof. Trentham’s lectures or the 
enthusiasm of his students, it’s obvious that his 
teaching extends far wider than the world of 
fashion or that of the fashion merchandising 
student. Students across campus have taken his 
Art for Living course and been exposed to his 
zeal for learning and for life—as have Auburn 
friends such as hostesses Betty Grisham and Dana 
Lee Tatum in less formal settings. 

Such enthusiasm reminds us again that one of 
the wonderful things about Auburn is its breadth 
and the opportunity that it offers students to 
explore many sides of themselves on theit way 
to a college degree; it reminds us that a true 
college education does not signify the end of 
pursuit of knowledge, but extends it. It also 
reminds us to appreciate those teachers who push 
us to expand our abilities and horizons, to discover 
and cultivate our talents, and who give us 
encouragement and appreciation rather than 
prescribe a limited range of interests and avenues 
for us. 

Alumni and students recognized Prof. Tren- 
tham’s ability in the classroom by naming him 


one of the first two recipients of the Alumni 
Undergraduate Teaching Excellence Awards in 
1988. It’s time for nominations for those awards 
again. If you have a favorite teacher at Auburn 
please consider nominating him or her for the 
Alumni Undergraduate Teaching Excellence 
Awards, to be made later this spring. Details for 
the nomination are on page 1. 

And if you had a favorite teacher who is retired 
or no longer teaches at Auburn, or who teaches 
graduate students rather than undergraduates, why 
not write us a letter about him or her. We'd 
welcome it for The Alumnews. 


Congratulations, Mike 


The Council for Advancement and Support of 
Education (CASE), the professional organization 
for those of us in Alumni and Development and 
related fields, has annual competitions for 
periodicals, publications, brochures, etc. This year, 
CASE began recognizing the work of individual 
writers, We're pleased to announce that one of 
the four CASE District II (covering seven 
Southeastern states) Awards of Excellence for 
feature writing went to Mike Jernigan for “Holy 
Flying Mammals! Bat Research is Making a Flap 
on the Plains.” The feature, printed in the 
November-December issue, recounts the research 
interests of Dr. Troy Best. Mike, our intrepid 
managing editor, accompanied the zoology- 
wildlife science professor into darkest Alabama 
on bat-seeking missions and then told all, in his 
witty—and highly readable—style. Congratula- 
tions, Mike; we're pleased that the judges enjoyed 
your story as much as we did. 


A Sneak Preview 


Soon after this issue goes to press, a long- 
awaited day will arrive on the Auburn University 
campus. The staff and. users of the Ralph Brown 
Draughon Library will begin the move into the 
new addition. A few weeks ago, Library Director 
Bill Highfill gave Mike Jernigan and me a sneak 
preview. Although it looks much larger than it 
will appear when furnishing and books are in, 
the library addition will soon be filled with all 
the card catalogs, shelves, and books that have 
crammed the library for years. Then the original 
portion of the library will be renovated. Finally, 
sometime in late summer or early fall, the two 
parts will meld to form Ralph Brown Draughon 
Library. And then, early next fall, the entire library 
will be open to Auburn students and faculty. 
Expect to see and read more about the library 
once the addition is occupied and library staff 
and users are enjoying it. 
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Who are the Poor? 


By Dr. Wayne Flynt 

Hollifield Professor of History 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The following is a 
reprint of remarks made by Dr. Wayne 
Flynt, Hollifield Professor of History, to 
the 1989 annual convention of the 
American Cancer Society. Dr. Flynt is a 
widely recognized expert of the plight of 
the Southern poor and is the author of 
several books including Poor But Proud, 
Alabama’s Poor Whites. 


ho are the poor? The answer 
to that question seems 
remarkably simple. 


Statistically we can identify the poor 
and where they live with ease. In 1987 
about one in every seven Americans 
lived below the poverty line (an income 
of roughly $11,000 for a family of four). 
The total is broken down ethnically as 
follows: 5.5 million Hispanics, 9.7 
million blacks, 21.4 million whites. 
Although a much higher percentage of 
the total African-American and Hispanic 
populations are poor, most poor people 
in America—better than 60 percent—are 
white. 

The total U.S. poverty rate declined 
slightly between 1983 and 1988, but the 
rate for blacks actually increased two 
percentage points during 1987. The 
poverty rate for black children in 1987 
was 45.6 percent, and for black children 
below the age of three the rate was 49.1 
percent. 

Most poor people live in central cities 
and rural areas. For poor blacks the 
central city is most likely to be home. 
For whites, the rural South and Appa- 
lachia are more likely to be their 
domicile. The rural poverty rate in 1987 
was 16.9 percent compared to the 
metropolitan rate of 12.5 percent. Nor 
was work any guarantee against poverty. 
The majority of the poor ofall races work, 
but their incomes do not raise family 
incomes above the poverty level. In 1985 
one of every 11 adults who dropped into 
poverty worked at full-time, year-round 
jobs. 


South is Poorest Region 

As has been true throughout American 
history: the South is America’s poorest 
region. In 1959, 37 percent of all 
Southerners lived below the poverty line. 
By 1979, that figure had declined to 15 
percent. By 1983, the rate had climbed 
to 18.2 percent, from which it declined 
slightly to 16.1 percent in’ 1987. The 
number of poor Southerners in 1987 was 
still well above the 1979 total. 

Although poverty is by no means an 
exclusively Southern problem, the South 
(16.1 percent) is the highest of any 
region (11 percent in the Northeast, 12.7 
percent in the Midwest, and 12.6 percent 
in the West). In 1987 the South contained 
34 percent of America’s population and 
55 percent of its poor. And even these 
rates are misleading because many of 
the poor in the Northeast and Midwest 
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are actually Southern migrants or their 
descendants, part of the tidal wave of 
poor black sharecroppers and Appalach- 
ian whites displaced by the economic 
changes since the 1930s. 

The 1989 definition of poverty, 
$12,100 for a family of four, does not 
include non-cash benefits such as food 
stamps, free school lunches, Medicaid, 
and public subsidized housing. But a 
1982 study of Southern poverty demon- 
strated graphically that most poor 
Southerners (69 percent) did not receive 
non-cash benefits. One of the chief 
reasons was the rural isolation of so 
many of the poor. In 1988, 55 percent 
of America’s poor made too much to be 
eligible for Medicaid. 

Using Alabama as an example, we can 
better understand the problem. The 1988 
Medicaid eligibility in the state was 
approximately $1,600 per year (or an 
income of $6,400 for a family of four). 
Many working families earned more than 
$6,400 and were thus ineligible for 
Medicaid, but less than $11,600, the 
standard definition of poverty. Alabama 
contained families with 35,000 children 
within this zone of poverty, but poverty 
too high to qualify for Medicaid. Com- 
pounding Alabama’s problems was the 
fact that 20 percent of Alabamians 
(80,000 people) have no basic health 
insurance. 


Factors Complicate Poverty Profile 
A number of factors complicate this 


rather simple but stark profile of poverty 
in America. One is the makeup of this 
population. Of course many of the poor 
are chronically indigent. But others 
move in and out of poverty. Contrary 
to popular belief, millions of indigent 
people earn their way out of poverty 
every year. A 1989 study by the Census 
Bureau discovered that one out of every 
four Americans moves out of poverty 
each year, while others slide off the 
precipice into poverty. So we are talking 
about the poor, the near poor, the recent 
poor, and the about-to-be-poor. For 
instance, nearly 22 percent of the near 
poor in 1984 had slipped below the 
poverty line in 1985. 

One reason for this descent into 
poverty is the minimum wage. The wage 
of $3.35 an hour since 1981 has lost much 
ground against inflation. Through the 
1960s and 1970s the minimum wage 
alone would have kept a family above 
the poverty line. That is no longer true. 

Another problem is recent cuts in 
various safety net social programs. 
Census Bureau statistics indicate that in 
1979 government benefits alone lifted 
nearly one in five poor children out of 
poverty. In 1987, such government 
programs salvaged only one in 10 from 
poverty. 


A third problem is availability of 


insurance for the poor. Experts estimate 
that approximately 37 million Americans 
(15 percent of the population) have no 
health insurance or insufficient insu- 


rance. Young adults and children are the 
most likely to be uninsured. In 1988, 
17 percent of women age 15 to 44 had 
no public or private insurance. Yet the 
reproductive years are precisely the years 
when women’s health most. affects 
society by determining the health of the 
next generation. 

One consequence of lack of insurance 
is that poor women do not seek health 
care. Among women who had health 
insurance in a 1987 study, 56 percent 
had breast examinations; among unin- 
sured women only 34 percent had them. 
The poor who have to worry about where 
the next meal is coming from, or how 
to provide child care so they can work, 
or how to ensure adequate housing and 
clothing, or how to pay utility bills, place 
a lower priority on their own health. 


Many Do Not Seek a Physician 

One of the earliest studies of access 
to health care discovered in 1931 that 
people with low incomes were only half 
as likely to seek out a physician as those 
with higher incomes. Access to physician 
care for individuals who were poor, 
black, or uninsured actually decreased 
between 1982 and 1986, particularly 
among the poor who suffered health 
problems. 

In February 1989, Louis Harris and 
Associates released results of identical 
polls administered in the United States, 
Canada, and Britain. Only 10 percent of 
U.S. respondents said their health system 


EARLY START—Child labor was a fact of life for many poor families in Alabama up until recent years. Among the miners pictured at 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company s Bessie Mine in North Alabama in this 1910 photograph are a number of child workers, many 


of whom were assigned higt 


hly dangerous jobs in the mines. 
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functioned “pretty well,” compared to 
56 percent in Canada and 27 percent in 
Britain. Just over seven percent of those 
surveyed in the U.S. (a projected 18 
million Americans), said that during the 
previous year they had not received 
medical care for financial reasons; in 
both Canada and Britain less than one 
percent responded the same way. The 
survey also indicated that Americans with 
low incomes visited a doctor a fourth 
less frequently each year than poor 
Canadians. Cost is clearly a major barrier 
to health care in America. 

A fourth problem is the declining 
medical care available to rural people. 
The National Health Service of the 1970s 
significantly improved the quality of care 
in isolated areas of America—Indian 
reservations, Appalachia, rural, mainly 
black counties in the Deep South. In 
return for payment of medical school 
tuition, students practiced in these 


understaffed areas. But phasing out this ` 


program during the 1980s has created 
a crisis which could become catastrophic 
in precisely those areas which have the 
highest concentration of the poor. For 
instance, since 1980, Alabama, which is 
one of the nation’s poorest states, led 
the nation in the number of rural 
hospitals closing (9 of 150). 

The fifth area of concern is education. 
America contains approximately 22 
million illiterates. Not surprisingly, there 
is a direct correlation between illiteracy/ 
poverty and poor health. If 1 may once 
again use my home state as an example, 
Alabama contains 500,000 people above 
the age of 16 who cannot read or write. 
The school dropout rate nationally varies 
between 26 and 28 percent. In Alabama 
the rate is between 33 percent and 37 
percent. Alabama contains 1.1 million 
school dropouts, who account for 65 
percent of the state’s food stamps, 90 
percent of its prison inmates, and 70 
percent of its Medicaid recipients. Not 
incidentally, 20.6 percent of Alabamians, 
most of them white, are also poor. 


How Do the Poor Provide? 

How do poor, uneducated people 
provide for their inadequate health? Not 
very well. They have a high intake of 
fat foods which are generally cheaper. 
They use higher amounts of salt-cured 
and smoked foods. They tend to be 
fatalistic about health care in general and 
cancer in particular. Both their religion 
and life experiences create a culture 
which largely ignores health risks 
(“When your number is up your number 
is up!”). 

Psychological studies have demon- 
strated that habitually pessimistic peo- 
ple—people who have learned to feel 
helpless about changing their lives—are 
more likely to neglect their health and 
apt to do less “to prevent future bad 
events.” 

This behavioral pattern helps explain 
a January 1989 report by the Centers for 
Disease Control. The report summarized, 
a study conducted between 1974 and 
1985. During those years the proportion 
of smokers who had completed four 
years of college plummeted by a third 
(28.5 percent to 18.4 percent). But for 
those who had not graduated from high 
school, the drop was much less (from 
36.3 percent to 32.2 percent). 

Powerless people who cannot afford 
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RURAL POOR — Just as in this 1939 photograph of a malnourished Pike County child victimized 
by rickets, many of Alabama’s poor today are uncertain of where their next meal is coming 


from. 


medical care find other ways of coping, 
such as folk medicine. Traditional cures 
for cancer in Alabama folk belief 
included: eating plenty of figs, eating 
onions, and drinking teas made from 
common red clover or witch hazel. A 
1989 study in Roan Mountain, Tenn., 
showed that 68 percent of the people 
interviewed believed the devil made 
good people sick, that more than 70 
percent believed family members 
should be treated regularly for worms, 
and that 33 percent still used folk 
remedies. And a wise physician relates 
to such people by suggesting that if 
herbal tea doesn’t work, they might try 
some of his medications. In fact, not only 
do the poor need education about 
health. Middle and upper class Ameri- 
cans, especially health care professionals 
and volunteers, need to learn about the 
poor and their distinctive cultures. 


Religion and Health Care Conflict 

As an example, let me briefly mention 
Appalachian poor whites. People who 
lost faith in herbs sometimes found faith 
in Jesus, Pentecostal religious sects, 
which flourished in Appalachia, believed 
that the gifts exercised by the disciples 
on the day of Pentecost were still 
available to those who received the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost. Such gifts 
included speaking in tongues, interpret- 
ing tongues, prophesying, and divine 
healing. 

Poor whites avoided doctors not only 
because they feared them and could not 
afford them, but because of religious 
scruples which interpreted seeking 
professional medical care as a sign of 
inadequate religious faith. Although 


such attitudes are seldom seen in 
middle-class Christians who belong to 
mainstream denominations, they are 
common among poorer Christians of all 
races who belong to classic Pentecostal 
sects. Within Appalachian hierarchial 
families, the division of responsibilities 
along gender lines complicate health 
care. In Appalachia, women were the 
primary transmitters of medical lore, and 
they determined when to summon 
physicians. But they were not supposed 
to move around in public. Men were 
responsible for contacting doctors and 
providing transportation. 

Let me translate these cultural patterns 
into modern medical context. After 1940, 
poorly educated, impoverished whites 
poured out of Appalachia bound for war 
factories and auto plants in the Midwest. 
In fact, if you add these “Northern poor 
whites” of Southern origin to the poverty 
statistics, the Southern source of Amer- 
ica’s poverty is even more pronounced. 

Between 1940 and 1970 more than 
two million people left the Southern 
highlands for industrial cities. They 
brought distinctive Appalachian values 
with them. They were intensely individ- 
ualistic with few ties to any institution 
or social agency other than a small rural 
church and to their extended family. 
Their identity was inextricably related to 
family and community. They did not 
wish to be thought different from or 
better than their neighbors. Their 
identity and value to the community 
were determined by birth, sex, and age. 
In their new urban environment, great 
value was placed upon exertion and 
achievement. Kinship and community 
lost meaning. 


Too Proud to Seek Help’ 

Desperately needing the assistance of 
social service agencies, poor whites were 
too proud to seek them out. Their pride 
and individualism kept them on the 
periphery of the city’s life, unwilling to 
join any group unless forced to do so 
in order to hold a job (such as a labor 
union). The only exception was a 
storefront Appalachian religious congre- 
gation. In the city, Appalachian women 
had to assume responsibility for medical 
care while their husbands worked. 
Women had to master the intricacies of 
public transportation in order to get to 
a public health clinic. 

Bewildered by bureaucratic red tape, 
embarrassed by necessary questions 
about their medical histories, reticent 
about intimate examinations, and believ- 
ing in the efficacy of herbs, patent 
medicines, or faith healing, Appalachian 
people often waited until the last minute 
to seek professional medical care—then 
it was often too late to do any good. 


When they were sought out, urban 
physicians were sometimes abrupt and 
impersonal, not at all like the beloved 
doctors, often distant relatives or at least 
local folk, who had treated the Appa- 
lachian people back in Kentucky or 
Tennessee. 


To be treated as an impersonal object 
might be a necessary inconvenience in 
a busy city full of sick people, but to 
rural poor whites it was an indignity that 
was simply a part of a dehumanizing and 
demeaning trek from Appalachia to 
Northern cities. To them, human rela- 
tionships should consist of something 
more than cold technical competence. 
And they were much less likely than 
other poor ethnics to organize politi- 
cally, to insist on adequate health care, 
or to use public health and service 
agencies, 


Poor Care Affected Own Family 


I close with a bit of autobiographical 
history. My father grew up ona sharecrop 
farm in Appalachia, one of eight children. 
Two of the boys became iron and steel 
workers, one a roofer, and two became 
rubber workers. Most smoked and used 
alcohol. Their diet contained extremely 
high levels of salt meat and molasses. 
The Shady Glenn community where they 
grew up contained no doctor. When the 
family experienced medical crises, my 
grandfather had to persuade a neighbor 
to drive the child to the closest town. 
The family had neither health insurance 
nor money to pay for care. Payment of 
doctors was in barter: eggs, chickens, or 
vegetables. Of the eight children, four 
have died of cancer and a fifth, though 
still alive, has prostate cancer in an 
advanced stage. The Flynt family was a 
microcosm of health care in America. 


If you were poor, you lacked knowl- 
edge of preventive health strategies. You 
could not afford adequate care when you 
became ill. Rural isolation denied you 
access to physicians and tended to make 
diagnosis for serious diseases too late. 
You felt helpless and powerless to 
change conditions and accepted cancer 
and other deadly diseases as inevitably 
fatal, as catastrophies which you could 


neither alter or escape. 


Perhaps such a world was inevitable, 
given the conditions and medical 
knowledge of the 1930s. But such a 
world should be wholly unacceptable, 
even iniquitous to Americans living in 
the last decade of the twentieth century. 


Orange and Blue 
Lobster May Mean 
Big Bucks for Ala. 
Fisheries Market 


By Mary Ellen Hendrix ’84 


ota hankering for fresh seafood 

G but don’t live near a coast? Well, 

hold on to your bib and fork, 

because the lobster has headed inland. 

Ongoing research at Auburn may result 

in a marketable lobster grown in 

- freshwater ponds and provide a huge 

_ boost to the already booming Alabama 
fisheries industry. 

David B. Rouse '71, associate professor 
of Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, 
leads the project, funded by a two-year, 
$250,000 private sector grant from the 
National Science Foundation. Of that 
money, $20,000 goes to Auburn for 
research and $230,000 goes toward 
developing growing sites for the new 
species. 

The “lobster” is actually an Australian 
crawfish known as the red claw lobster; 
but unlike our native crawfish, which 
may number 15 to the pound, the 
Australian species grows to the three- 
quarter-to-one-pound range. “Despite its 
name, the red claw lobster's shell is 
actually orange and blue,” Dr. Rouse 
said. “It has a sweet, mild taste, much 
like Maine lobster. The meat is also very 
white with a nice texture.” 

Other advantages of the exotic species 
over the native crawfish include the 
increased dress-out, or actual meat, 
weight. Native specimens average 15 
percent tail meat, whereas the research 
subject has 20 to 25 percent tail meat. 
Also, the Australian lobster has proven 
more amiable, meaning more of them 
can be kept in a single pond without 
the customary territorial fighting of the 
native species. 

The recent grant is the second phase 
of lobster research that began here in 
1988 when Dr. Rouse worked with 
another Australian crawfish known as the 
marron lobster, the first candidate for 
Alabama marketability. However, that 
species couldn’t survive the heat of 
Alabama’s summer and was ultimately 
dropped. 

Undaunted, Dr, Rouse went back in 
October 1988 to Australia, where he 
found his latest candidate in the coun- 
try’s central and northern regions. Even 
Australians don’t know the species’ 
potential, he said, as their aquaculture 
knowledge is limited. They are relying 
on Dr. Rouse’s project to expand their 
own fisheries industry. 

Maybe the orange and blue lobster has 
found a second home in Alabama 
because, in preliminary research done 
at a test site last summer, the species 
performed well. The lobster was stocked 
in two quafter-acre ponds in Union 
Springs in May, and the ponds’ owner 
harvested quarter-pound specimens by 
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AUBURN LOBSTER—David B. Rouse ’71, associate professor of Fisheries and Allied 
Aquacultures, holds up one of his Australian crawfish specimens from an on-campus holding 
tank. The orange and blue “lobster” could bring about a big change in the U.S. lobster market 
and mean more money for the Alabama fisheries industry. —Photo by AU Photo Services 


September, showing the lobster has a 
growing season comparable to catfish. 

“What we've seen this past summer 
shows a great deal of potential,” said Dr. 
Rouse. “We haven’t had the same 
problem with heat tolerance that we had 
before. This species can reach market 
size as well as reach maturity for 
reproduction in a single growing 
season.” 

In fact, Dr. Rouse tested the market 
last year by sending 10 specimens to a 
New York City specialist, who works with 
many of the more expensive restaurants 
there. “He told us he could sell all that 
we have for $12 to $16 a pound,” Dr. 
Rouse said, “And the quarter-pound size 
was the weight preferred by the 
restaurants.” 

Even at the lower end of the market, 
he continued, the red claw lobster can 
easily sell for $4 to $5 a pound. Compare 
that with catfish, which presently goes 
for $1 a pound, and one can imagine 
the economic impact for the state of 
Alabama. 

Auburn, the only university doing this 
type of research, has more than 300 
specimens of the red claw lobster on 
campus. In-house reproduction will 
expand the population to prepare for the 
growing season that begins in the spring. 
The species has a simple life cycle, 
according to Dr. Rouse. Each mature 
female produces 500-1,000 eggs per 
spawn. The eggs hatch into juvenile 
crawfish that respond well to the same 
feed and ponds used on catfish farms. 

The Aussie lobster could even share 
a pond with catfish, but Dr. Rouse 


believes it better to let the species 
develop a culture system of its own. To 
further study the crawfish, he will enlist 
the help of fellow faculty members. “Our 
first task will be to develop culture, or 
growing, techniques; we know that the 
crawfish can grow here, but we need 
to determine maximum growth rates and 
yield. An equally important role is to 
make sure that introducing a new species 
will cause no environmental problems. 
So far we haven't seen any diseases in 
the species. 

“We'll continue to look at potential 
diseases and the interaction of the exotic 
crawfish with our native crawfish. 
Although the exotic specimens ideally 
shouldn’t be put with the natives, we 
have to look at that possibility and its 
consequences. There also has been talk 
of stricter legislative regulations state- 
wide on all exotic animals, but that’s still 
a question mark.” É 

Dr. Rouse has had inquiries from 
Missouri, Texas, and Florida from private 
producers looking into this same corner 
ofthe lobster market. But he emphasizes 
the integrity of Auburn’s approach to the 
project. “We don’t see ourselves as a 


- hatchery. We'll keep enough specimens 


to follow through with the research. I've 
been working with crustaceans for 10 
years now. We already researched the 
possibility of adapting shrimp to fresh 
water, but Alabama didn’t have a long 
enough growing season for that. Now, 
with this Australian lobster, there is 
enormous and concrete potential.” 

If all goes well, Alabamians could see 
freshwater lobster hit the market by 1992. 


Other freshwater adaptations may soon 
follow. Dr. Rouse said he has noticed 
a recent proclivity toward adapting 
typically saltwater fish to fresh water. 
What’s on the horizon? Look for such 
culinary items as freshwater hybrid 
striped bass and red drum, which Dr. 
Rouse predicts will soon be adapted 
from their typically saltwater homes. 

Another peripheral advantage of the 
red claw lobster, and most freshwater 
specimens, may mean relief for those 
suffering from seafood allergies. Those 
allergic to regular saltwater lobster and 
shrimp don’t seem to be allergic to 
freshwater crawfish, according to Dr. 
Rouse. However, he called the observa- 
tion preliminary at this point. 

The main advantage of successful 
research remains an economic one. 
“This lobster would have a huge impact,” 
said E. Wayne Shell °52, professor and 
head of Fisheries and Allied Aquacul- 
tures. “When you give Alabama farmers 
an alternate crop, you have a good 
economic return. Alabama already relies 
heavily on the fisheries industry. Just 
look at the success of the seafood and 
catfish industry and sport fishing. 

“People from many parts of the world 
eat crawfish, but the disadvantage is the 
small size. Now we've found one large 
enough for high marketability.” 


Digging Artifacts 
Helps Cottier 64 
Keep His Cool 


By Jason Sanford 92 


t has taken several millennia, but 
I man has finally perfected the art 

of staying cool. He works in air- 
conditioned offices, rides in air- 
conditioned cars, and lives in air- 
conditioned houses. However, a few still 
refuse to accept this order, those who 
buck the system and actually strive 
to... “sweat.” 

John Cottier %64 is a member of this 
small portion of humanity. As an asso- 
ciate professor of anthropology at 
Auburn, he yearns for the hot and humid 
summer months in Alabama so that he 
may indulge in his one true love, digging 
for artifacts. 

“Most people don’t realize how much 
work archeology is,” he said. “It’s not 
like Indiana Jones in the movies because 
you don’t just walk into a temple and 
find treasure set out to find. Archeology 
requires a lot of labor: digging, sorting, 
examining, and sifting. Indiana Jones 
also never had to work, go to the 
bathroom, drink, or sweat during an 
Alabama summer.” 

When not in the classroom, Dr. Cottier 
spends most of his time during the 
spring, summer, and fall with professors 
Gregory A. Waselkov of the University 
of South Alabama and Craig T. Sheldon 
of Auburn University at Montgomery at 
the Creek Indian village of Fusihatchee 
in Elmore County, where the three are 
conducting a detailed archeological dig. 

The site of Fusihatchee is now a field 
next to a sand quarry, Located near the 
Tallapoosa River, the site has been 
known since the early 1900s and has 
repeatedly been visited by amateur 
archeologists and looters. Attempting to 
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prevent the site from being destroyed 
by people seeking souvenirs, the owners 
of the land asked Drs. Cottier, Sheldon, 
and Waselkov to study the village. That 
the site’s muggy summer weather would 
also enable Dr. Cottier to sweat was 
purely a lucky coincidence. 

“Fusihatchee was a true town in our 
modern sense, in that it had public 
buildings and townhouses, and a terri- 
tory around the town that people lived 
and worked in, sort of like our modern 
day suburbs,” said Dr. Cottier. “The 
Creeks at the beginning of the 1700s 
were entering a time of tremendous 
change as a result of contact with the 
Europeans and the frontier farmers. They 
were exchanging their stone axes for 
metal ones, their bows and arrows for 
guns, and their bone decorations for 
glass beads, This severe culture change 
is of great interest to us. Archeology 
mainly deals with understanding human 
behavior, and by studying the changes 
that the Creeks went through and how 
they adapted, we can better understand 
our own society.” 

The Fusihatchee area had a population 
of around a thousand, which was spread 
out over several square miles. The village 
served as the cultural and religious 
center for the Creeks in that area, with 
people coming to the village to meet 
each other, trade items, and organize 
events. At this time, the Creeks were 
basically farmers, planting fields of corn, 
peas, or fruit trees. In the later years of 
the village, they began to also raise 
horses and pigs. 


“Toward the middle 1700s, the Creek 
settlement structure began to change 
along the lines of the frontier farmer, 
with the Creeks abandoning their 
villages to go off and settle individual 
farms—a result of contact with American 
frontier farmers,” according to Dr. 
Cottier. 

Although the Creeks abandoned their 
village, the foundations of the buildings 
and objects that were thrown away or 
buried remain, to the delight of Dr. 
Cottier. 

“Finding the remains of the Creek 
buildings was a great surprise,” he said, 
“because while we had known that the 
Creeks built structures, very few have 
ever been excavated. To know about 
something is different from being able 
to actually examine and study it. 

“The Creeks had two basic kinds of 
buildings: households built partly 
underground for winter use, and above- 
ground houses for summer use. Also, 
they built public buildings for ceremon- 
ial use.” 

In addition to the buildings, many 
other artifacts have been uncovered at 
Fusihatchee. These include a great 
amount of pottery, still in excellent 
condition, several burials, and a necklace 
of metal beads still held together by its 
original string. The value of the Fusihat- 
chee dig also goes beyond the historical 
value of the artifacts found, for Dr. Cottier 
uses the site as an open-air classroom 
for his archeology students at Auburn. 

“At first, most students don’t realize 
how much work archeology is. However, 


the Fusihatchee site in Elmore County. 
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HANDS ON LEARNING—Aubum anthropology professor John Cottier 64 gives students 
Richard Davis and Maria Franklin ’89 an up-close look at Creek Indian pottery recovered from 
—Photo by Jason Sanford 


most of the students enjoy what they are 


~ doing. We work on the dig for most of 


the day, with a lecture around lunch. It 
is much better than being in a classroom 
all day.” 

And what do the students think about 
getting out and sweating with Dr. Cottier? 

“He’s a character,” said Maria Franklin 
89, an anthropology major who worked 
with Dr. Cottier for the last year-and-a- 
half. “Once, we were at Fusihatchee with 
nothing to do because it had been 
raining all day, When the rain finally 
stopped, we thought we could go home, 
because the entire site was under water. 
However, Dr. Cottier walked over to one 
of the trenches we had dug—which had 
filled with water—and jumped in, 
wanting us to follow.” 

When asked why he came to Auburn 
to study and eventually teach archeology 
and anthropology, Dr. Cottier’s answer 
was simple, “I was born and raised in 
Auburn. I grew up here, visiting Ft. 
Toulouse and the other historic sites in 
the area. I went around wanting to dig 
in this spot or that, to look for artifacts. 
This part of Alabama is rich in history 
and now I have a chance to examine 
it. 

“There is something that you cannot 
explain about working with the past. If 
you find something which has not been 
seen since 500 years before Columbus, 
you are holding a very tangible reminder 
of our human past, which fills me with 
awe.” 

As if sweating in Alabama is not 
enough, Dr. Cottier has also had the 
opportunity to glisten in the Yucatan 
Peninsula of Mexico, studying the 
ancient Mayan civilization. However, 
while he would like to go back, he has 
no plans of leaving Auburn. 

“I would like to continue at Auburn, 
because the Auburn area has such a rich 
and valuable archeological record, one 
that has only barely been explored. I 
hope that Auburn will begin to show 
more support for archeology. Most 
schools in Alabama, like the University 
of Alabama and the University of South 
Alabama, support archeology much 
more than Auburn does. Auburn, for 
some reason, has never made a major 
commitment to archeology, and I don’t 
know why.” 

And for those who have the desire to 
go out and work up a sweat, Dr. Cottier 
has some encouraging words. 

“This is a great time to be an archeol 
ogist. In the next hundred years, very 
little of the archeological record in this 
area will be left—it is being destroyed 
by progress that fast. I have seen many 
archeological sites which have disap 
peared in my time alone. Studies must 
be made of the various sites across this 
area before they are destroyed and lost 
forever.” 


Madrigal is Still 
Going Strong 
After 20 Years 


By Lisa Wolfe '90 


uckily for Auburn’s Spanish stu- 
dents, Jose Madrigal switched his 
major when he was a college 


junior. The man who is now the director 
of the Spanish graduate program—and 
a perennial favorite of Auburn stu- 
dents—had been in pre-veterinary 
school at Michigan State. But he found 
he “hated chemistry, physics, and math” 
and turned to a major in Spanish 
literature instead, : 

Dr. Madrigal came to Auburn in a 
rather roundabout fashion: by way of 
Cuba, Michigan, and Kentucky. He 
arrived in the United States on Sep- 
tember 5, 1961, a 16-year-old boy with 
one suitcase and his little brother in tow. 
His parents, like many in Fidel Castro's 
Cuba, had sent their two sons out of the 
country as soon as possible; they 
followed later. 

Dr. Madrigal and his brother were 
picked up in Miami by Catholic Relief 
Services, and after a winter and summer 
in the agency’s care, were sent to 
different orphanages. Dr. Madrigal 
ended up in Marquette, Michigan, where 
he entered college at Northern Michigan 
University the next fall. He transferred 
to Michigan State in his junior year and 
there earned his B.A. and M.A. in 1966 
and 1968, respectively; he received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Kentucky 
in 1973. He began teaching at Auburn 
in 1970, when he was only 24, not much 
older than many of his first students. 


His doctoral dissertation adviser at 
Kentucky, Dr. Madrigal says, was his most 
important teacher, “William McCrary was 
the most brilliant individual I have ever 
met; he possessed an incredible literary 
sensitivity. He showed me how to 


‘analyze something, how to tear it apart. 


He basically taught me how to think.” 

Dr. Madrigal hopes to pass on to his 
students what Dr. McCrary taught him: 
“I want to teach them how to think on 
their own. In my classes, we don’t read 
a million works, just a few in detail, so 
that I can show them how works are 
put together—how to look at a work 
critically and analytically. 1 also want to 
show them that a work does not stand 
alone but that it always belongs to a 
greater, wider level of thought.” 

For 20 years Dr. Madrigal has been 
passing on his knowledge to Auburn 
students. Although times have changed, 
he says that today’s students are not 
fundamentally different from the stu- 
dents he first taught. “I don’t think that 
the students then were better prepared, 
or that they're better prepared now. I 
see a difference, but it has less to do 
with the time we are in than with market 
economics. For example, when people 
were encouraged to study the human- 
ities, we had a lot of good students who 
did not worry about finding jobs; they 
knew that studying the humanities 
would be rewarding and that they would 
end up getting a job or going on to 
graduate school. 


“But then people began saying that 
if you studied humanities you wouldn’t 
get a good job, that the humanities were 
worthless. As a result, many of our 
potential students have gone into other 
fields, hoping to find well-paying 
careers. And unfortunately, many stu- 
dents today only go to college to find 
a job. If that’s the only reason you, go 
to school, you are missing something 
very important: your education, those 
four years in which you should be 
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LANGUAGE ADVOCATE—Jose Madrigal, director of Auburn’s Spanish graduate program and 
a member of the foreign language faculty since 1970, feels the U.S. educational system needs 
to place much more emphasis on the study of foreign language and culture. 

—Photo by Lisa Wolfe 


exposed to new ideas and to people who 
can help you think. That should be your 
first priority. If it’s not, you won’t enrich 
your life the way you should.” 

Dr. Madrigal thinks that one of the 
ways a college student’s life should be 
enriched is through the study ofa foreign 
language and culture. “I always tell my 
students it would be a shame if they got 
a good job and went to a party with 
important people from work and found 
that they were the only ones there who 
couldn't talk about world events, who 
didn’t know a second language; it would 
make them look like fools.” 

According to Dr. Madrigal, our edu- 
cational system lacks world perspective; 
schools do not place enough emphasis 
on the study of other languages and 
cultures, especially in comparison with 
other countries. “Even though this 
country is involved in world affairs, our 
education system tends to be regional- 
istic and provincial.” He thinks that 
students should learn a second language 
for practical reasons: to help them find 
better jobs and enable them to commun- 
icate with different people from around 
the world, but most of all, because “it 
shows good will. If you go to any 
Spanish-speaking country and try to 
speak Spanish, all the doors will open 
for you, no matter how bad your accent 
is, simply because you have shown an 
attempt to communicate, to understand 
the people and appreciate their culture.” 

As for the current debate on whether 
English should be made the “official” 
language of the United States, Dr. 
Madrigal firmly believes that English 
should remain the main language of the 
nation, and that it is a mistake for a 
segment of the population to segregate 
itself from the mainstream through the 
use of a separate language. He adds, 
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however, that in the emphatic insistence 
on “English only!” by some groups, he 
finds evidence of “a lack of sensitivity 
to other cultures, an incredible amount 
of ignorance, deep discrimination, and 
fear. Those people who want only 
English to be spoken figure that if too 
many people speak Spanish, it will take 
over and become the language that’s 
going to be spoken here. But that’s a 
fallacy, because most of the children of 
Spanish speakers have English as their 
first language, not Spanish. They will pass 
the use of English as a first language 
on to the next generation. Of course, 
I hope that Spanish as a second language 
is preserved. 


“People in the United States must 
accept the fact that there are millions 
of people of Spanish origin here, and 
that the number keeps on growing 
because ofall the political and economic 
turmoil in South and Central America. 
Spanish is now the second language of 
this country. That doesn’t mean it’s going 
to take over; it just means that we, luckily, 
can be enriched by another culture.” 

In order to foster a closer relationship 
between the mainstream culture of the 
United States and other cultures, Dr. 
Madrigal suggests, we should begin 
teaching foreign languages to students 
at an earlier age. He also sees a great 
educational opportunity in the prolifer- 
ating number of Spanish-language 
channels on cable television. Finally, 
he suggests that travel always encourages 
interest in other cultures. 


Of course, as a teacher of Spanish, Dr. 
Madrigal is an active part of the effort 
to introduce American students to other 
cultures, At Auburn, in addition to his 
duties as the Spanish graduate program 
director, he teaches courses on phonet- 


ics, conversation, and the Spanish 


` Renaissance. 


He describes his teaching style as 
“serious, but animated. I don’t, for 
example, teach Renaissance works just 
from the point of view of the Renais- 
sance; I also teach them from a contem- 
porary point of view. I tie them to other 
things in life that will make the students 
see their relevance, see the importance 
of something that was written 400 years 
ago. If I connect something written that 
long ago with a building in Atlanta, or 
the government up in Washington, or 
a Coca-Cola ad, the student sees that 
everything in this world is interrelated, 
that things are not created in a vacuum.” 

Not all of Dr. Madrigal’s work is done 
in the classroom, however. He tries to 
combine his classroom teaching with a 
healthy amount of research because he 
thinks that research is a must for any 
professor. “I just don’t believe that you 
can be a good, effective teacher without 
doing research. Without it, how can you 
transmit the latest knowledge to your 
students? If you don’t read and research, 
you'll be giving them obsolete informa- 
tion. Research is very important to me; 
if I hadn’t done any since I got my Ph.D 
in '73, I'd still be teaching what I learned 
in graduate school, and that would be 
academic fraud. But I do need a balance 
between teaching and research. | 
couldn't do one or the other 
completely.” 


Dr. Madrigal has been doing quite a 
bit of research lately. In 1988 he and 
his Auburn colleague Jose A. Escarpanter 
completed a critical edition of the works 
of the Cuban dramatist Carlos Felipe. 
Although some of the works were 
already in print, others had been 
smuggled out of Cuba and had never 
been published. The edition includes a 
book-length monograph, notes on the 
works, and a bibliography. The Univer- 
sity of Colorado published the work, and 


“it was subsidized by that university's 


Society of Spanish and Spanish-American 
Studies and the Council for the Arts and 
Humanities. Dr. Madrigal is presently 
doing research for a book about the 
“wild man” of the Spanish Gothic period 
and Renaissance, an archetypical myth- 
ical figure that repeatedly appears in the 
art, literature, architecture, and icono- 
graphy of that time, symbolizing either 
the positive forces of nature or the lower 
instincts of the human being. 


For the last two years, Dr. Madrigal 
has been working on a project that, as 
he is the director of Spanish graduate 
studies, is dear to his heart: the creation 
ofa Spanish doctoral program. Right now 
the Spanish Department is in the process 
of writing a proposal for the program. 
The department's effort to create a 
doctoral program is the result of the 
particularly successful track record of the 
master’s program: roughly one-third of 
all Auburn Spanish graduate students go 
onto study in Ph.D. programs elsewhere. 
Dr. Madrigal has wanted for Auburn to 
have its own Ph.D. program since he 
arrived here in 1970. If all goes well, 
the doctoral program should be inaug- 
urated in the fall of 1991. 

And if Auburn is lucky enough, Dr. 
Madrigal, the one-time pre-veterinary 
student, will stick around to bring up 
another generation of students. 


Theater’s Miller 
Prefers to Take 
Direct Approach 


By Emily Riggins ’90 


T heater Professor Ralph Miller 
takes the direct approach to 
teaching. Many students who 
audition for a play that Dr. Miller directs 
may at first think that acting is glamorous 
and easy. But it only takes a few 
rehearsals and acting classes before 
students’ misconceptions exit stage left. 

Dr. Miller, a professor at Auburn since 
1974, stresses to his students that 
becoming a successful actor requires 
more than having talent and the right 
look. 

“Probably one of my major jobs is to 
erase misconceptions. Acting is a damn 
hard business. The rehearsal time, the 
working hours, the tremendous mobil- 
ity, and the rejection is all a part of 
acting.” 

But for those talented students who 
are willing to continue in the business, 
Dr. Miller warns that it still may take 
several years of being rejected and a lot 
of luck to make an actor reach star status. 
And success isnot certain. Only com- 
mitted actors who can overcome the 
rejection have a shot at being in the 
limelight. “It takes a special person to 
be rejected. It’s like asking 45 girls to 
marry you and being turned down all 
45 times. Actors have to keep trying to 
find someone who will say yes.” 

But some of Dr. Miller's students, such 
as Victoria Jackson, who stars in televi- 
sion’s Saturday Night Live, and Ashley 
Crow ’82, who starred as Kenny Rogers’ 
wife in a Christmas television show, have 
proven their commitment to acting. And 
Dr. Miller has also proven his dedication 
to the profession with a career in theater 
that has spanned almost 20 years. His 
interest in theater began when he was 
at Kent State University. He decided to 
pursue a theater career because he 
enjoyed all aspects of theater, especially 
performing, After graduating in theater, 
he realized that continuing his education 
would help his career, and he received 
a Ph.D. in theater history and dramatic 
criticism at Wayne State University in 
1973. 

But before graduating, Dr. Miller 
joined Wayne State’s resident theater 
company, Hilberry, and decided that he 
had other interests and talents in the 
theater besides acting. Directing became 
an option that Dr. Miller liked better than 
performing. “I realized that acting wasn't 
as creative as directing, so I changed my 
professional goals,” he says. As a director 
Dr. Miller could use his talent by 
teaching others, but his career would not 
include many of the disadvantages of 
acting, such as having to travel to 
auditions and having to maintain a 
flexible schedule. 

Directing became more appealing 
both personally and professionally. “AS 
a director I could have a family and a 
creative career.” And choosing tO 
become a director proved to be a step 
in the right direction, Shortly after 
changing professional goals, he directed 
his future wife, Sharon Moesch, in 4 
Hilberry play. i 
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Dr. Miller's experience continued to 
grow behind the footlights. Although he 
enjoyed performing, he wanted to work 
more backstage directing and teaching 
other actors. Auburn’s Theater Depart- 
ment offered him a chance to do both. 
The department offered a variety of 
classes, from theater history to perfor- 
mance, and Dr. Miller moved to Auburn 
in 1973 to help prepare students for a 
theater career. 

“Theater is a very specialized degree 
program and few qualify because of the 
requirements and stamina involved.” Dr. 
Miller says that many students who join 
the department do not realize the 
qualifications needed. “Students think 
that if they can walk and talk they will 
be able to act. In acting, the product is 
yourself. A lot of kids major in acting 
because they think theater would be a 
lot of fun.” 

Dr. Miller holds auditions trying to 
find students with the right look and 
talent for a part. Dr. Miller, who expects 
to direct a production this summer, 
usually directs two or three plays a year. 
His latest, a fall-quarter play, was And 
Miss Reardon Drinks a Little. 

Although Dr. Miller's experience 
largely consists of directing, he wc orked 
some outside of the theater, including 
a role in the Opelika-filmed movie, 
Norma Rae. His wife also appeared in 
the movie, “We worked in television 
shows, but not too many. I guess one 
of our last major roles together was in 
Norma Rae. Most of our scenes ended 
up on the cutting room floor, but I made 
it in a few scenes.” 

Although acting giants such as lau 
rence Olivier—Dr. Miller’s role model— 
had a special insight into acting, Dr. 
Miller firmly believes that acting can be 
taught. “If I didn’t believe that, I wouldn't 
be teaching. I can take someone with 
average talent and make him a compe 


tent actor. But the leaders in our field 
have special talent. It is a God-given gift 
to have talent like Laurence Olivier had.” 

Yet insight into acting is rarely enough 
to succeed in the business, and acting 


* is a business that requires commitment 


and organization. “You have to have a 
sense of talent and understand the 
business of show business in order to 
succeed.” 

Although acting opportunities are 
difficult to find, Dr. Miller says that actors 
are now using community theaters as 
channels that can lead to bigger roles. 
“There are more acting opportunities 
than when I was performing because of 
the resurgence of regional theater.” 

But to reach celebrity status, actors 
need to be seen by large audiences, the 
ones only television and film can 
promise. “If you want to be well known, 
you have to do television because you 
may get 40 or 50 million viewers.” And 
for theater students who show interest 
in a television career, the Theater 
Department has classes that benefit 
them. One class, camera performance, 
teaches students how to adapt to acting 
in front of a camera. 

“Students need to decide what they 
want and specialize in it. We try and steer 
students toward their best career. If we 
feel their best-shot in this business is 
television, we steer them toward that 
But when the camera is right there, they 
have to have a special look. Not every 
student has it.” And for students who 
have the look and talent, their careers 
can include both stage and camera. 

But regardless of genre, whether 
comedy, drama, or musical, each pro 
duction offers unique advantages. “Each 
show has its own interest. But those big, 
old musicals like West Side Story and 
The King and I, were fun to do. I like 
to do a little of everything.” 

Dr. Miller says that he will continue 
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Miller, a member of the Auburn faculty 
preparation for his latest 
—Photo by Emily Riggins 


teaching because he enjoys the relation- 
ships he has with his students. 

Sean Sellers 90, who had a role in 
Dr. Millers production Hollywood 
Bound, Bus 29, says some of the actors 
in, the play had little experience, but Dr. 
Miller maintained his enthusiasm for 


- teaching. “He was always excited about 


his work, and was always helpful. He 
wouldn’t dwell on any bad points of an 
actor.” Sean says that it was sometimes 
difficult feeling at ease in front of an 
audience. Dr. Miller showed the students 
one exercise to help ease fear, and Sean 
said it’s one he will always remember. 
“To, warm up, we would join hands and 
make weird noises with our mouths. It 
would make us comfortable with eve- 
ryone who was watching.” 

Although Sean has only worked with 
Dr. Miller once, he says Dr. Miller's 
enthusiasm toward theater and teaching 
is obvious. 

And Dr. Miller says he hopes he will 
be able to continue sharing his love for 
the theater with his students. “My motto 
is to pass on what experience I have 
and try to be a caring person. There are 
so few role models that it is important 
to just be a good human being. There 
are so many stumbling blocks that 
students must overcome.” 


Early Bird Seniors 
Get Financial Aid 
Worms for Fall ’90 


By Leslie Gingles Hirsch ’84 
AU News Bureau 


s high school seniors begin 

finalizing their college plans for 

next fall, Auburn’s director of 
student financial aid says they should 
apply logic and maturity to take advan- 
tage of all the financial aid opportunities 
available. 

“Applying for student financial aid 
requires attention to detail and using 
good sense,” says Larry D. Ridgeway. 
“The four basic types of student financial 
aid are scholarships, loans, grants, and 
part-time employment.” 

Scholarships, based on scholastic 
achievement, accounted for more than 
$1.14 million in  university-sponsored 
awards to 1,129 Auburn students last 
year, Mr. Ridgeway says. Auburn’s 1990 
deadline for scholarship applications is 
March 15. 

Mr. Ridgeway adds that need-based 
aid—in the form of loans, grants, and 
work-study programs funded primarily 
by the federal government—is decided 
on a “first come, first served” basis,- 
students should apply early. These 
programs are based on financial need 
and are not tied to academics. How much 
need-based aid a student receives is 
determined bya financial statement filed 
by the student's family. The priority date 
for filing for need-based aid at Auburn 
is April 15. 

“By applying early and keeping 
excellent records, students have a better 
chance of getting through the selection 
process,” Mr. Ridgeway says. “Students 
can receive low-interest loans and 
payment-free grants as part of a financial 
package to make up the difference 
between the cost of enrollment and 


family resources. Federally sponsored 
student jobs, called work-study, are also 
available.” 

The past year, the Financial Aid Office 
processed more than 10,000 applications 
and granted need-based aid for about 
6,500 of Auburn’s 21,701 students. 
Students demonstrating financial need 
have $26.7 billion in federal, state, and 
institutional aid available nationwide, 
according to the College Board, a non- 
profit educational association. 

Mr. Ridgeway offers several tips for 
students seeking need-based aid. 

“There are several common ways of 
delaying the process through inaccurate 
information. First, the family must never 
guess about income. Complete, sign, and 
copy all tax returns before filling out 
forms for aid. Delays are also caused by 
leaving blanks on forms. Financial aid 
offices accept zeros, not blanks. A blank 
could mean you overlooked the ques- 
tion or didn’t want to answer.” : 

Once the original application is 
mailed, students’ concerns shouldn't 
end, says Mr. Ridgeway. “When follow- 
up information is required, students 
should be just as quick with letters and 
phone calls.” 

Thorough record keeping is also vital 
to students seeking assistance. Mr. 
Ridgeway suggests keeping copies of all 
correspondence and maintaining a diary 
of phone conversations, including the 
name of the university employee. 
“Students need to form a bond with the 
financial aid office. If there’s one person 
they speak with each time, it won't 
necessarily assure them of receiving 
financial aid, but it will make the process 
much easier.” 

Patience is also important, Mr. Ridge- 
way says. “Allow 48 hours for us to return 
phone calls and don’t get upset if there’s 
a delay in written replies. Evaluators 
need a chance to study the information.” 

Finally, Mr. Ridgeway suggests that 
students take complete responsibility for 
their financial aid applications. Advice 
from parents is fine, he says, “but it’s 
the students’ education.” 

For students who are intimidated by 
paperwork, various resources are avail- 
able, Mr. Ridgeway says. “Local public 
libraries provide lists of grants and 
scholarships as well as names and 
addresses of college financial aid 
directors. Advice is also available from 
high school counselors and any financial 
aid office. 

“But be cautious of two schemes to 
help students seeking financial aid,” Mr. 
Ridgeway warns. “Computer search 
servic n provide information, but be 
careful if the charge exceeds $10. The 
other common service offers a personal 
financial advisor who fills out the forms 
and checks on the status of students’ files 
for a large fee. There is absolutely no 
reason to hire someone to do what you 
can do yourself. 

“Financial aid is the first learning 
process for many college freshmen. By 
approaching the procedure with matur- 
ity, applying for aid won't seem so 
overwhelming.” 

Mr. Ridgeway says students within 
Alabama can contact the Auburn Office 


“of Student Financial Aid at 1-800-392- 


8051, or write to: Office of Student 
Financial Aid, 203 Martin Hall, Auburn 


University, AL 36849. 
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OCTET REUNION—These gentlemen seem to have had a good time at the recent Auburn Octet Reunion. The smiling faces are, row 
1, left to right: Grady Sparks °60, Wick Watkins, Dave Howell, and Bill Dawson. Row 2: Jug Wright, Bill Bamberg °55, Bill Mills, Wally 
Collins, Fred Mills '52, and Gene Guazzo "52. Row 3: Jack McCaa, Danny Wright °55, Bill Arnold, Bob Hawkins, Simon Hobbs °57, Lloyd 
Townsend °56, Joe Cutcliff '56, and Joe Groom "56. 


, d ohn G. Goodman °31 
31 had 34 y an associate professor 
emeritus in poultry science at Auburn. 
George W. Royer '33, at 82, is the oldest 
registered consulting engineer in Alabama. 
He lives in Decatur. 
Wade H. Bowie '34 is retired from TVA 
and lives in Columbia, Tenn. 


3 3 Riley M. Hayes ‘38 is 
38- 39 satire tons Sears 
Roebuck and Co. He lives 
in Birmingham with his wife, Patricia. 
Thomas C. Davis '39, MD, has retired 
from practice and lives in Baton Rouge, La. 
Harvey L. Rubin '39, DVM, practices with 
the Florida Department of Agriculture. He 
lives in Kissimmee, Fla. 


, 5 William T. Curry 42 
42- 43 recently returned from 
Montevideo, Uruguay, where he served as a 
volunteer with the International Executive 
Service Corps. In Uruguay, he worked to 
improve the quality and quantity of yarn at 
a cotton and wool factory. He lives with his 
wife, Mary, in Gadsden. 

Bob I. Bright ‘43 is the agriculture 
director for the Alabama Department of 
Corrections in Montgomery. 


, , James M. Huff '46, DVM, 

46- 49 retired from the USDA 
Veterinary Services last year after 37 years. 
He lives in McCrory, Ark. 

Rexford A. Seay ‘49 is the county 
engineer for Chilton County. He lives in 
Clanton with his wife, Margaret. 

Charles E. McCord ‘49 recently retired 
after 30 years on the faculty of Middle 
Tennessee State University in Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., where he still lives. 

Burt Vardeman ‘49 has retired after 34 
years as real estate property manager for the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. He 
lives in Atlanta with his wife, Martha Hay 
47. 
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5 , Glenn McLain ‘50 of 

50- 54 Birmingham retired in 
December from the B.F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. after 40 years of service. 

Henry A. Miller '50 retired in November 
from the USDA Soil Conservation Service after 
26 years and with more than 40 years of 
federal service. He lives in Auburn with his 
wife, Sarah. They have three children: Alvin 
'84, Alton '84, and Susan ‘89. 

Katie Boone Brandt ‘51 is a nurse for 
the Jefferson Parish Health Unit in Metairie, 
La. She and her husband, Ronald, live in River 
Ridge, La. 

Allen B. Miles '54 has been appointed 
director of international business develop- 
ment for Eastman Chemicals Division in 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Arthur T. Cullen ‘54 is the senior vice 
president and CFO for SunTrust Service Corp. 
in Atlanta. 


Ly 3 W. Bruce Green, Jr., ‘56 

56- 58 owns Cleveland (Tenn.) 
Machine, Inc. He and his wife, Sue, have one 
son. 

James F. Crawford '57 is a design 
engineer for Technical Associates of Georgia 
in Albany, Ga. He lives in Leesburg, Ga., with 
his wife, Malinee Foster ‘60, continuing 
education coordinator for the Southwest 
Georgia Small Business Development Center. 

James B. McKinley °57 works in project 
management in Mobile. 

H.M. (Mack) Burt, Jr., ‘58 has been 
elected president of the Investment Casting 
Institute. He is also chairman and CEO of 
Southern Tool, Inc., in Oxford. 

Chalmus W. Strickland '58 was recently 
awarded fellowship by the American College 
of Dentists. He is president of the Alabama 
Dental Association and lives in Huntsville. 


3 60 W. Tommy Morgan, III, is 

executive vice president of Hava- 
tampa Inc. He and his wife, Berdina, live in 
Tampa. 


Terry K. Simmons is an associate 
professor at Delta State University in Cleve 
land, Miss. 

Ray H. Seewer, who is retired from the 
Army Corps of Engineers and the Treasury 
Department, and his wife, Virginia, recently 
celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary. 
They have five children and live in Mobile. 


"61 George E. Bagwell, III, works as 

a stockbroker and manager with 
Morgan Keegan & Co. He and his wife, Susan, 
live in Montgomery. 

Bobby G. Sorrells is the president of 
Valley State Bank in Russellville. 

Celia Killingsworth Hearn works as a 
staff pharmacist at Lanier Memorial Hospital 
in Valley. She lives with her husband, 
Kenneth, in Opelika. 

Jon D. Harvill owns Dunhill Search in 
Atlanta. He lives with his wife, Condra, in 
Marietta, Ga. 

Alan C. Stone is a pilot with Eastern and 
lives in Miami. 


"62 Larry E. Speaks works as a 
regional vice president with the 
American Consulting Engineers Council of 
Alabama. He and his wife, Sibyl Boggs, live 
in Montgomery. 
Jean Massey Southwell is a librarian at 
Enterprise State Junior College. 


3 63 James E. Windham is a principal 
in Crestview, Fla., where he lives 
with his wife, Linda. | 

Linda Lipham Johnson teaches in 
Thomaston, Ga., where she lives with her 
husband, Gary Johnson, an insurance 
broker. 

James R. Downey works as a staff 
engineer for Honeywell, Inc. He lives with 
his wife, Brenda, in Fairfax, Va. 

Thomas B. Allen, Jr., is director of 
facility planning at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center. 
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3 6 4 Blanche Ginn Langner works in 

inventory control as a pharmacy 
technician for Pharmacy Corporation of 
America. She and her husband, Donald, live 
in Fairhope. 

John C. Ingram is deputy director at the 
Army Harry Diamond Labs. He lives in 
Fredericksburg, Va., with his wife, Margaret. 

John M. Roper is a U.S. rate with 
the federal courts in Biloxi, M He and his 
wife, Virginia Kerth 65, live in Ocean 
Springs, Miss. 


65 R. Kenneth Armstrong is chief 

of entomology services and instal 
lation pest management coordinator at Ft. 
Benning, Ga. He lives in Columbus, Ga., with 
his wife, Phyllis. 

Robert T. Heard is the Alabama regional 
health superintendent for State Farm Insu 
rance Co. and recently completed the 
requirements for the Chartered F ‘ial 
Consultant designation. He lives in Trus: 

Michael J. Henry is an engineer ¢ 
senior vice president at Lochrane Engineer 
ing, Inc., in Orlando, He and his wife, 
Betty, live in Winter Park, Fla. 

Bobbie Kincaid McMichael works as a 
secretary in the dean's office in the Emory 
University School of Business. She lives in 
Mariette and has a son, Scott. 


’66 V. Douglas Browning was pro 
moted recently to asbestos depart 
ment manager with the Gainesville, Fla., 
regional office of Hunter/ESE. 

Thomas H. Stubbs is vice president of 
Stevens Graphics, Inc., in Atlanta. He lives 
in Duluth, Ga., with his wife, Mary Quarles 
‘609. 

Don C. Mitchum is district sales manager 
with the AC-Delco division of General 
Motors. He lives in Columbia, S.C., with his 
wife, Ellen Butler, who works as a secretary 
with Allied Fibers. 

William P. McKee works in construction 
with the Elmore County Commission. He 
lives in Eclectic. 

Walter J. Schoditsch is s 
troller with Homco International, Inc., in 
Houston. He lives in Sugar Land, Tex., with 
his wife, Gale. 

Jean D. Brown works for Duke Power 
in Charlotte, N.C., as the division manager 
of office administration, 

Rosemarie Dosher Whitworth is dean 
of students at Westminster High in Hunting 
ton Beach, Calif. 


67 T. Richard Horn, Jr., is a partner 
with Ernst & Young in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. He and his wife, Dianne 
Routon, live in Palm Beach Gardens, Fla. 
Martha Humphrey Tisdale recently 

received a. master’s in education from 
Georgia State University in Atlanta. She lives 
in Macon, Ga., where she works for Macon 
Custom Signs. 

Hal D. Callaway, Jr., works as a business 
consultant in Gulf Shores, where he lives with 
his wife, Laura Walding. 

Thomas M. Abbott is an aviation safety 
inspector with the Federal Aviation Admin 
istration in Atlanta. He lives in Fayetteville, 
Ga. 

Floyd W. Dougherty is president of F.W. 
Dougherty Engineering & Associates, Inc., in 
Birmingham. 

Doice S. Smith is vice president of 
operations with Nearen Construction Co. He 
lives in Cullman with his wife, Loraine 
White '68. 

William T. Aston is the southeastern 
regional sales manager for Research-Cottrell, 
Inc. He lives in Marietta, Ga. 
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"68 1/Lt. Jeffrey D. Mabry recently 

participated in exercises at Subic 
Bay, Republic of the Philippines, while 
serving with the 11th Marine Expeditionary 
Unit of Camp Pendleton, Calif. 

Richard D. Hall is the superintendent of 
schools in Early County, Ga. He lives in 
Blakely, Ga., with his wife, Kaye Benton 
‘69, who teaches at Early County High. 


Michael C. Spear works for GTE Data’ 


Services in Tampa, Fla. His wife, Ann 
McLean, teaches home economics for the 
Pinellas County School Board. They live in 
Safety Harbor, Fla. 

Alice Brigman Stanford is a graphic 
illustrator for Boeing Aerospace & Electron- 
ics, She lives in Huntsville with her husband, 
Jim. 

Luther C. Marshall is engineering 
manager with Westinghouse Corp. He lives 
in Martinez, Ga., with his wife, Jane. 

A. Gregory McKenzie is an attorney and 
lives in West Linn, Ore., with his wife, Susan. 

William R. Dillard is the senior project 
engineer for Elizabeth Arden, Inc., and lives 
in Blue Ridge, Va. 

Paul A. McIntyre is the director of group 
services for Foster Poultry Farms. He lives 


in Turlock, Calif. 

"69 Peter R. Pepinsky is the director 
of agricultural communications at 

Clemson University. He lives with his wife, 

Miriam, in Clemson, S.C. 

Andy Gross recently received the Air 
Force Achievement Award for his work on 
a training course in advanced statistical 
process control. Andy works as an engineer 
at the Warner Robins (Ga.) Air Logistics 
Center, 

Paul A. Fox is admissions officer of the 
Marion Military Institute. He lives in Mobile 
with his wife, Rosemary. 

Thomas S$. Hill manages Trimm Co., 
Realtors’ Vestavia. office. He lives in 
Birmingham. 

Stephanie Wallace Renuart is the senior 
project leader for Computer Data Systems, 
Inc., in Rockville, Md., and lives in Damascus, 
Md. 

Carol Patton McAlister teaches physical 
education at Jonesboro Elementary in 
Bessemer. She lives in Hueytown with her 
husband, Walter. 

Edward H. Shoemaker is a program 


analyst with the Internal Revenue Service. He 
lives in Annandale, Va., with his wife, Linda. 


"70 Marilyn Barrion Kilgen, Ph.D., 

is a professor at Nicholls State 
University. She lives in Thibodaux, La., with 
her husband, Ronald Kilgen ‘69. 

Elizabeth Huffman is an instructor at 
Central Alabama Community College in 
Alexander City. 

Lt. Col. Clinton D. Allison is stationed 
at Eglin AFB, Fla. 

Robert B. Bates is an attorney with Cook, 
Noell, Tolley & Aldridge law firm. He and 
his wife, Mary, live in Athens, Ga. 

John H. Sligh is the engineering director 
at ICI Americas. He lives in Georgetown, Ind. 

Robert W. Gillham is chairman of the 
math department at Huffman High. He lives 
with his wife, Myra, in Birmingham. 

Dennis A. Guthery is the Goodyear 
Professor of Industrial Marketing at the 
American Graduate School of International 
Management, where his wife, Era Baxley 
74, works as an assistant professor of 
management information systems. They live 
in Tempe, Ariz. 

Harvey C. Thrower is a physician and 
radiologist with Griffin (Ga.) Radiology 
Associates, P.C. 

John F. Todt is a vice president at Valley 
Construction Co. in Columbus, Miss. 

Bobby Keen is vice president and general 
manager of Agri Growth in Indianapolis. A 
lieutenant colonel in the Army Reserves, he 
lives with his wife, Peggy, and their three 


children in Zionsville, Ind. 

’71 J. Douglas Hillhouse works for 
the Georgia Faster Seals Society and 

lives in Atlanta. 

George R. Dodge works for the Postal 
Service in Mobile as a rural letter carrier. His 
wife, Laura Bush, also works for the postal 
service as a clerk and stenographer. They live 
in Daphne. 

William G. Gibson works for NEC Home 
Electronics, USA, Inc., as assistant vice 
president of sales. He lives in Crystal Lake, 
Ill., with his wife, Susan. 

Marthanne Mancill Myers is on the 
Board of Directors of Warranty Corp. She lives 
in Mobile. 

Richard D. Jacobson is the senior rehab- 
ilitation counselor of 
the deaf for Georgia's 
Department of Human 


the first 15-0 season in NCAA history. 


coach in NCAA Division I. 


coach. 


Russell Retires as Eagles’ 
Coach, Stowers Named 
His Successor 


ive days after he won his third Division I-AA 
F championship, Erk Russell '49 stepped down 
as Georgia Southern’s head football coach to an 


become associate athletics director for football 
operations. He ended his 40-year coaching career with 


Coach Russell’s offensive coordinator, fellow Auburn 
alumnus Tim Stowers ’80, was promoted to the head 
coaching position, becoming, at 31, the youngest head 


In eight seasons at Georgia Southern, Coach Russell 
built a record of 83-22-1. He was Auburn’s last four- 
sport letterman (football, basketball, baseball and 
tennis), and earned 10 letters. His distinguished 
coaching career history is as follows: 1950-57, Atlanta’s 
Grady High School head coach; 1958-60, head coach 
of freshman football and baseball at Auburn; 1961- 
62, Auburn defensive coach and scout; 1963, Vanderbilt 
defensive coordinator; 1964-80, Georgia defensive 
coordinator; and 1981-89, Georgia Southern head 


His many honors include Georgia Sports Hall of 
Fame Coach of the Year (1984, 1985, 1986, 1988), 
Georgia Sports Hall of Fame (1987), and Division I- 
AA national Coach of the Year (1985, 1986). 


Resources. His wife, 
Faye Baker 73, works 
at Hunt Specialty School 
in Magon, Ga., as a 
media specialist and 
assistant principal. 
Michael F. Payne 
works as an analyst and 
broker in Lizella, Ga., 
where he lives with his 
wife, Dianne Brown, 
administrator at 
Mercer University. 
John J. Dorsey, Jr., 
is president of Missoula 
(Mont.) Federal Credit 


Union. 
3 Lt. Col, Jimm 

72 D. Farris, 4 
his assignment at the 
Pentagon, is responsible 
for the Air Force’s man- 
agement of security 
assistance and foreign 
military sales programs 
for Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Dominican Re- 
public, and Uruguay. He 
lives in Fairfax, Va., with 
his family. 

Alicia Thompson is 
a marketing professor 
and associate director of 
the Center for Retailing 
in the College of Bus- 
iness at James Madison 
University. She lives in 
McGaheysville, Va. 


FERRUARY 1990 


TIGER OF A GIFT—Jep P. Dalton 71 and his wife, Cecilia Cook Dalton ‘73, were on campus 
recently to present a Boehm porcelain tiger for display in the Auburn Alumni Center. Dee 
Powell, acting executive director of alumni and development, left, accepted the gift. Boehm 
porcelain works are on display in art galleries, museums, and private collections around the 
world, including the White House, Kremlin, Vatican, Metropolitan Museum of Art, and The 


Hermitage. 


Gregory A. Carr is an attorney at Bowen 
& Carr in Montgomery. 

Susan Forman Barclay teaches fifth 
grade in Gadsden. Her husband, Mark A. 
Barclay, works for Wallace Construction Co., 
Inc. They have three children: Paige, an 
Auburn freshman; Brook, 15; and Sydney, 9. 

Catherine Cary Zodrow teaches kinder- 
garten at Springwood School in Lanett. She 
lives in West Point, Ga., with her husband, 
Christopher. 

Lt. Col.Charles R. Rogers, III, serves as 
an F-16 squadron operations officer at Shaw 


AFB, S.C. He lives in Sumter, S.C. 

7 3 Kanetoshi Hattori works as a 
certified vocational evaluation 

specialist for the National Rehabilitation 

Center for the Disabled in Japan. 

David W. Carmon is the assistant 
mechanical superintendent for Great South- 
ern Paper Co. His wife, Donna McArthur, 
teaches fourth grade for the Early County 
(Ga.) Board of Education. They live in Cedar 
Springs, Ga. 

Terry H. Pinkard is postmaster in 
Cullman. He lives in Decatur with his wife, 
Helen. ; 

Cho-Hang Yeung is director of marketing 
and finance for Molson Breweries in Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

John W. Chambliss is project manager 
for Harbert International, Inc. He lives with 
his wife, Mary Fletcher ‘83, in Birmingham. 

Richard W. Turner, Jr., is a speech 
language pathologist with In Speech, Inc. He 
lives in Birmingham. 

John M. August is the corporate market- 
ing director for Unisys Corp. in Detroit. He 
lives in Birmingham, Mich., with his wife, 
Rita. 

Cathy Roberts Callahan teaches at Jo 
Wells Elementary and lives in Forest Park, 
Ga. 

Lt. Col. Palmer Voyles is a pilot at 
Randolph AFB, Tex. He lives in San Antonio 
with his wife, Dona Johnson. 

Jim V. Perdue is president of the Perdue 
Folmar Co. He lives with his wife, Cathy 
Morton, a CPA, in Luverne. 


"74 Kerry B. Gore is a senior loan 
officer at Federal Land Bank in 
Albertville, where he lives with his wife, 
Rebecca. 

Laurence C. Hargett is vice president 
and co-owner of Office Maintenance Con- 
sultants, Inc., in Houston. 


—Photo by Mike Jernigan 


William J. Fuller is personnel manager 
at Flowers Baking Co. in Sarasota, Fla. He 
lives in Bradenton, Fla. 

John H. Bodiford is general manager of 
WAWV-FM and WYEA-AM radio stations. His 
wife, Cynthia Barnes ‘80, is a clinical 
dietitian at Coosa Valley Medical Center. They 
live in Sylacauga. 

Jim McGregor works at CRSS, Inc., in 
Houston as vice president and design 
director. He lives with his wife, Laura, in Sugar 
Land, Tex. 

B. Gale Hartley Chase teaches at West 
Side Girls School in LaGrange, Ga., and lives 
in Valley. 

Larry S. Kilpatrick manages construction 
for International Paper in Tucker, Ga. 

Tony F. Grant is a chemical engineer and 
plant superintendent at Dow Chemical and 
lives in Baton Rouge, La., with his wife, Elaine. 
“T. 5 Antoinette DiPietro is an edu- 

cational consultant with Houghton 
Mifflin Publishers and lives in Chicago. 

Dianne K. Irby is vice president of quality 
management for Brown & Root, Inc., in 
Houston, where she lives with her husband, 
Ernest D. Irby. 

Steve C. McCutcheon works for the 
Environmental Protection Agency, which 
honored him recently with a Special Achieve- 
ment Award for his work on the clean-up ` 
efforts of the Exxon-Valdez oil spill in Alaska. 
He is also associate editor of the Journal of 
Environmental Engineering and an affiliate 
of the Institute of Ecology at the University 
of Georgia in Athens, Ga., where he lives. 

Robert P. Mainor, president of SEARA 
Information Strategy Corp., was a featured 
speaker at the Federal High Tech ‘90 
conference held recently. He lives in 
Arlington, Va., with his wife, Isabel. 

Janet L. McMillan is the executive 
director of Harry P. Leu Botanical Gardens 
in Orlando, Fla. 

Charles L. Causey is a K-Mart pharmacist 
in Saint Albans, W.Va., where he lives with 


his wife, Charlotte. 

°76 William K. Davis is a design 
engineer with LADD Environmen- 

tal Consultants in Fort Payne. 

Theodore S. Spangenberg, Jr., is an 
assistant to the president of The Southern 
Company in Atlanta. He lives in Marietta, Ga. 

Neal E. Wood teaches and coaches at 
Mountain Brook City Schools in Birmingham 


and lives in Pinson. 


PRE-GAME BASH—The Hall of Fame Bowl pep rally held at Harbor Island the night before 
the game drew several thousand Tiger and Buckeye fans, along with both schools’ bands 
and cheerleaders. The Auburn fans did most of the cheering at the game itself, as the Tigers 
—Photo by Mike Jernigan 


defeated OSU 31-14. 


David J. Wood is the pastor of the Watauga 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Johnson City, 
Tenn., where he lives with his wife, Jennifer. 

Harold M. Watters is a professional 
engineer and land surveyor with the Florida 
Department of Transportation in Panama City, 
Fla., where he lives with his wife, Joyce 
Gregory, a reporter at the Metro News. 

Micheal S. Jackson is an attorney at Beers, 
Anderson, Jackson, & Smith P.C. in 
Montgomery. 

Steven C. Brugge is a senior engineer 
with United Technologies-Carrier Corp. in 
Collierville, Tenn., where he and his wife, 
Kathryne Lanfair, live. 

Beverly Wyckoff Wilson teaches pre 
school in Houston, where she lives with her 
husband, Alan. 

James A. Longshore, Jr., is a senior 
human resource administrator with McDon 
nell Douglas Space Systems in Huntsville, 

Ginger Parker McPheeters teaches at 
Crossroads Presbyterian Pre-school in Stone 
Mountain, Ga. She lives in Lithonia, Ga., with 
her husband, David. 

Ronald B. Roberts was promoted 
recently to vice president in the real estate 
department of First Alabama Bank in Bir 
mingham, where he lives with his wife, 


Robbie Black, and their three children. 
77 Kathryn Rodgers Litten substi 
tute teaches at Hoover Schools and 

lives in Bessemer with her husband, Paul. 

Sherrill Sprouse Lewis is a sales 
representative for Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories in Dothan. She lives with her 
husband, Michael, in Headland. 

Thomas L. Danzey, III, is the supervisor 
of labor relations with General Motors Corp. 


14 


in Parma, Ohio. He lives in Columbia Station, 
Ohio. 

David R. Ivey is a division director for 
Nichols Research Corp. in Huntsville. 

Maj. Stephen E. Joseph is a Cobra pilot 
with the Light Attack Helicopter Squadron. 
He lives in Jacksonville, N.C., with his wife, 
Linda. 

R. Stephen Minor works for Southern 
Company Services as a senior engineer 
specializing in power plant design. He lives 
in Bessemer with his wife, Machelle, and their 
two children, Audrey and Jonathan. 

David H. Sconyers is a stockbroker with 
A.G. Edwards in Dothan, where he lives with 
his wife, Elizabeth. 

C.D. Lazenby, Jr., is a salesman for 
General Electric in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Robert A. Malseed is a senior sy 
analyst for Titan Corp. in Albuquerque, N.) 

Melinda Sawyer Craine is a diving coac 
with Florida Aquatics in Gainesville, Fla 

Jimmy C. Huang is an associate 


"78 

with KPFF Consulting Engineers in 
Portland, Ore. 

Dana C. Little is an operations manager 
with CBM Building Service. He lives in 
Acworth, Ga., with his wife, Linda. 

Linda Gindl Veren is a counselor and 
teacher with Huntsville City Schools. Her 
husband, Andrew Veren, ‘72 is a senior 
technical manager for Intergraph Corp. 

Douglas C. Smith is a manager for Mid 
South Machinery Co., Inc., in Montgomery, 
where he lives with his wife, Charlene 
Taylor. 

Jill Thompson Paradise is the child care 
supervisor at the Gulfport, Miss., Naval 
Construction Battalion Center. 


Joe D. Cox is a cotton consultant for 
Planter Warehouse/Griggs Gin and lives in 
Unadilla, Ga. 

Peter E. Zubowicz is a financial analyst 
for Weyerhaeuser Co. and lives in Olympia, 
Wash., with his wife, Margaret Lott. 

Capt. Bernard D. Cole, Ph.D., commands 
Destroyer Squadron 35 at Pearl Harbor. He 
lives in Honolulu. 

Richard K. Reece is a CPA and partner 
at Ernst & Young in Houston. 

David L. Bannecke is an associate 
creative director at Louis London in Saint 
Louis, Mo., where he lives with his wife, 
Jennifer. 

Thomas L. Hall is an agronomist with 
Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., in Grand 
Rapids, Ohio. 

Capt. William L. Nix is stationed at Ft. 


Campbell, Ky. 

3 79 Mary Kay Petet Beard is director 
of the counseling center at Cross- 

roads Baptist Church in Houston, where she 

lives with her husband, Donald. 

Capt. Robert A. Flowers is stationed at 
Ft. Devens, Mass., where he lives with his 
wife, Leslie. 

Edward V. Palmer is a carpenter with 
Hudson Enterprises in Opelika. 

Hugh C. Comer is an information center 
analyst with Baptist Medical Centers in 
Birmingham. Z 


Paula Kendrick Robertson teaches 
kindergarten in the Polk School District in 
Cedartown, Ga. She and her husband, Charlie, 
live in Gadsden. 

Rodney D. Hames is an engineer with 
BCM Engineers, Inc., in Mobile, where he 
lives with his wife, Virginia. 

Keith C. Anderson isa general contractor 
with O.AK. Contractors in Greensboro, N.C., 
and has his own design business, Home 
Works. His wife, Beverly Bains ‘80, owns 
a clothing business which specializes in 
hand-painting and appliques. They have two 
daughters, Laura Beth, 5, and Rachel, 1. 

Terrell A. Davis is an air traffic controller 
in Miami. He lives with his wife, Sharon, in 
Eustis, Fla. 

Rebecca L. Pickren is an environmental 
economic consultant with CH2M Hill in 


Atlanta, 

3 8 0 Christopher E. Woods is a 
consultant for Price Waterhouse in 

Atlanta. He and his wife, Susan Douglas, 

live in Marietta, Ga. 

Julie A. Kastanakis is a therapist at the 
National Children’s Advocacy Center in 
Huntsville. 

James R. Sampson is a project engineer 
with TVA in Decatur. He lives with his wife, 
Sherry, in Athens. 

Timothy E. Fitzsimmons is a FBI agent 
in Honolulu. 


L 


PRE-GAME HUDDLE—Norma Lee Ezzell '49, Morris Roberts, Bob Ezzell °51, and Betty Cotney 
Cleveland '49, left to right, got together at the Alumni Association's Hall of Fame Bowl brunch 
to discuss their pre-game strategy. —Photo by Mike Jernigan 


7 
FEARLESS FOURSOME—Mef Law ‘60, Dot Law, Betty Shelton Powell ‘60, and Harry Powell 
60, left to right, were showing plenty of Auburn spirit just before departing for the Hall of 


Fame Bowl to watch the Tigers whip Ohio State. —Photo by Mike Jernigan 
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John C. Revell is a production manager 
with Gencorp Automotive in Wabash, Ind. 
He and his wife, Nancy, live in Huntington, 
Ind. 

Wayne S. Emerson is a Liberty National 
Life Insurance agent in Eufaula. 

Raiford C. Johnson owns Tuscaloosa 
Forestry Services. 

David H. Nabors is a senior engineer with 
SCI Systems in Huntsville. 

James T. Skuthan is a lawyer in Orlando, 
Fla. He lives with his wife, Mary, in Deltona, 
Fla. 

Tina R. Whitmore teaches kindergarten 
in Guntersville. 

Jesse S. Jones, Jr., is a communications 
officer at the American Embassy in San Jose, 
Costa Rica. He and his wife, Debra Town- 
send °81, have two children, Joshua, 7, and 
Jessica, 5. 

Ruben D. Puerta is a project engineer 
for Construction Experts in Panama City, 
Panama. He and his wife, Maria, have four 
children: Maria Del Carmen, Ruben, Maria 
Lorena, and Juan, 

William C. Bryan has been promoted to 
product line manager for National Micro- 
systems, Inc. He and his wife, Carolyn 
Peddy "79, live in Montgomery. 

lt. Cmdr. James H. Holt was recently 
deployed to the Mediterranean Sea while 
serving aboard the USS Forrestal, homeported 
in Mayport, Fla. 

Jay Burnett, who works for Alabama 
Farmers Federation in Montgomery, recently 
won two writing awards at the Public 
Relations Council of Alabama’s annual 
conference. 

BORN: A daughter, Adrian Elizabeth, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick J. O'Connell on Mar. 
29, 1989. Patrick is a quality assurance 


TA. Title of Publication 


The Auburn Alumews 


specialist for Yellow Freight System in _ 


Overland Park, Kan. He and his wife, Mary, 
live in Lenexa, Kan. 


3 81 P. Rick DeVuyst is a pharmacist 

at Walmart in Pensacola, Fla. He 
lives with his wife, Anita Comfort 82, in 
Pace, Fla. 

Virginia N. Vinson owns American 
Advertising Distributors of East Alabama in 
Opelika. She lives in Auburn. 

Michele K. Holloway, MD, is a pediatric 
emergency medicine fellow at Children’s 
Hospital Medical Center in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Leigh Marshall Darling and her hus- 
band, Charles G. Darling '80, are the 
pharmacists and co-owners of Goodwater 
Drugs. They live in Rockford. 

Roxanne Raley Given is a marketing 
director with Rives & Peterson in Bir- 
mingham, where she lives with her husband, 
Perru. 

Walter T. McCoy, Jr., is a teacher and 
coach. with the Shelby County Board of 
Education: He lives in Bessemer. 

Jeffrey L.H. Brown is a purchasing agent 
for Watson Machine & Fabricating in Bir- 
mingham. He lives in McCalla. 

L. Jerry L. Davis recently reported for 
duty at Detroit Naval Air Facility in Mount 
Clemens, Mich., where he lives with his wife, 
Brenda Thompson 79. 

Jeffrey A. Shelley is a business devel- 
opment manager with Harris Corp. in 
Melbourne, Fla. He and his wife, Tami 
Bryan ‘80, have two sons, Jeffrey, 4, and 
David, 3. 

MARRIED: Lisa Lynn Cobb to W. Gregg 
Noble on Sept. 30, 1989. He is assistant vice 
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RARIN’ TO GO—Tiger fans David Bowen ’81, Charlie Frew ’81, and Mitch McBee, left to 
right, took time out for brunch at the hotel before heading out to Tampa Stadium to cheer 


the Tigers on to a Hall of Fame Bowl win. 


president at Florida National Bank in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


a 82 Karen Petersen Cochran works 

as a rehabilitation counselor for SC 
Management in Tustin, Calif. She lives in 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Terry L. Dunlap teaches math for the 
Randolph County Board of Education and 
lives in Wedowee. 

Cynthia Herring McCall is a student in 
the Auburn College of Veterinary Medicine. 

Thomas D. McDougal, DVM, works for 
the USDA. He lives in Florence. 

John M. Heidbreder is president of Heat 
Transfer Control in Atlanta. 

James C. McWhorter is a partner in the 
architectural firm of Berke & McWhorter 
Architects in New York City. 

John W. Stewart is a real estate appraiser 
with C.L. McDade & Co. in Dallas, where he 
lives with his wife, Joni. 

Jeffrey Calaluca is a resident in the 
podiatry section of the Los Angeles County- 
University of Southern California Medical 
Center. 

Leigh A. Harman is a supervisor at the 
DNA diagnostic lab at UAB. She lives in 
Homewood. 

Tracy L. Arban has been promoted to 
assistant vice president at AmSouth Bank in 
Montgomery. 

Imran A. Mufti works for NESPAK as a 
senior engineer in the highways division. He 
lives in Lahore, Pakistan, and has three 
children; Myra, Adeel, and Rabiyya. 

Lyn Carter Sarcone has been promoted 
to regional compliance officer by First 
Alabama Bank in Birmingham. 

Russ A. Hale has been promoted to 
associate principal by RTKL Associates, an 
architecture and design firm in Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla. 

MARRIED: Janet M. Bowman to Michael 
J. Lieber on Sept. 30, 1989. They live in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


8 3 James F. Oros, Jr., is an attorney 

with Smith and Taylor in Bir- 
mingham, where his wife, Joy Griffin, is 
a CPA with Plotka and Co. 

Lori Wilson Reich is an underwriter for 
Blue Cross Blue Shield in Birmingham. 

Nick Moreman is a technical sales 
representative for J.M. Cash Co. in Bir 
mingham, where his wife, Donna Loveday 
‘82, works in General Electric's finance 
department. 

Glenda L. Dean is an environmental 
engineer for the Alabama Department of 
Environmental Management in Montgomery. 

Richard B. Beauchamp owns B&G Crop 
Insurance in Grand Forks, N.D., where he 
and hjs wife, Marcie, live. 

James Drummond, Jr., is a planner for 


—Photo by Mike Jernigan 


Rust International in Birmingham. He and 
his wife, Jill, live in Gardendale. = 

Patricia Pitts Schafer is a nurse for _ 
Piedmont Hospital in Roswell, Ga. 

B. Gale Kummel is a bookkeeper for 
Elliott, Davis and Co. in Greenwood, S.C. 

Mark D. Dorminey is the vice president 
of Lassiter Construction Co. in West Palm _ 
Beach, Fla. 

Jerry M. Dement is a mechanical engi- 
neer for Anniston Army Depot. 

Mark Glazner is a manager and analyst 
for Core Analysis in New Orleans where his 
wife, Cindy Moree '84, is a tenant coordi- 
nator for DeBartolo Corp. They live in 
Kenner, La. 

Kimbrell A. Moore is the chief pharma- 
cist for Big B Drugs in Birmingham. She lives 
in Helena. 

Patrick A. Holman is a fitness director 
for Maine Chance Spa at the Biltmore in Coral 
Gables, Fla. He lives in Hollywood, Fla. 

Marie F. DeMaioribus is a product 
engineer for Acustar in Huntsville. She lives 
in Madison. 

Amy Elizabeth Yates is a coordinator for 
Baptist Medical Centers in Birmingham. 

Jonathan Jackson Doyle has been 
awarded a fellowship in the Young Lawyers 
Program of the German Academic Exchange 
Service. He will study and work in Germany 
before he and his wife, Kristin, return to 
Atlanta in September. 

Ens. Christopher S. LaPlatney has 
reported for duty with the precommissioning 
unit of the missile submarine West Virgina 
in Groton, Conn. 

Lt. Ted Cristobal is serving with the Navy 
in the Philippines, where he lives with his 
wife, Gilda Rogers, who substitute teaches. 

MARRIED: Mary Fletcher Hanson to 
John Wendell Chambliss ‘73, on Dec. 16. 
Mary teaches at Highlands Day School in 
Birmingham, where John is an engineer and 
project manager for Harbert Corp. 


3 84 Mark S. Miller is an engineer with 

Sverdrup Technology at Eglin AFB, 
Fla., and his wife, Toni Etheridge ‘85, is 
an engineer with Dynetics, Inc., in Shalimar, 
Fla. They live in Niceville, Fla. 

Leon L. Hood, Il, is an electrical 
engineer with McDonnell-Douglas Helicop 
Corp. in Mesa, Ariz., where his wife, Mary 
Sims °86, is a secretary with Rio Salado 
Community College. 

Scott J. Russell is a Navy pilot in 
Jacksonville, Fla. His wife, Rita Sims ‘81, is 
an office manager at Lakeside Villa Construc- 
tion in Orange Park, Fla., where they live. 

Holly Sullivan Montgomery is a speech 
pathologist with Fairfield City Schools. She 
and her husband, David, live in Birmingham. 

Thomas S. Adams is the president of 
Adams, Gilmore, and Lynch, Ine; in Bir- 
mingham, where he lives with his wife, Paula 


N. Y. Designer’s Work 
Is Featured in Show 


ebecca Alston ’75, who runs her own interior 
R design firm, recently exhibited new paintings 

and constructions in her third one-person 
show at the Leonarda Di Mauro Gallery in New York 
City. Her work has also been shown in London. 

An expert in historic renovation and restoration, bne 
of Ms. Alston’s more recent contracts involves 
renovation of a turn-of-the-century apartment building 
on the Upper West Side. She launched her design firm 
in 1985 with the partial renovation of The Breslin Hotel, 
a former New York welfare residence. 


Robinson, a customer service manager with 
Command Data, Inc. 

Elise Haug Scroggs is a sales manager 
with Southgulf Polymer in Atlanta. She and 
her husband, Gregory, live in Alpharetta, Ga. 

Suzanne Obering Willoughby is the 
president of Legal 'Ees, Inc., and Co-Counsel, 
Inc, in Birmingham, where she lives with 
her husband, Anthony. 

John F. Carter is a night manager with 
Foto-kem Industries in Burbank, Calif. 

Dennis Pope is a forester with the 
Georgia Forestry Commission in Statesboro, 
Ga, 

Kathryn Morgan Andrews is a horticul 
tural therapist at Florida State Hospital in 
Chattahoochee, Fla. 

Frances Doreen Holley is an adminis 
trative secretary in the Foundation and 
Alumni Office at DeKalb College in Decatur, 
Ga. She lives in Griffin, Ga. 

Dennis R. Sheffield is a forester with 
Vining Brothers Timber Co., Inc., in Besse- 
mer. He lives in Tuscaloosa. 

Susan Cantwell has been promoted to 
consulting manager for Andersen Consulting 
in Atlanta. 

Luther Randal Smith is an electrical 
engineer with Hewlett Packard in Orlando, 
Fla., where he lives with his wife, Karen, and 


their children, Cayce and Tyler. 

3 8 5 Deborah A. Howorth is a phar 
macist at Jackson Hospital in 

Montgomery. 

Francis J. Scranton, III, works for Regal 
Brown and lives in Daphne. 

Jim L. Clanton is a consultant pharmacist 
with Northgate Services in Northport. His 
wife, Jodie Bush ‘83, is a clinical dietitis 
at Partlow Developmental Center in Tusca 
loosa. They live in Cottondale. 

William F. Hart is an MBA graduate 
student at UAB. He lives with his wife, Varina, 
in Birmingham. 

Joe M. Hall, II, is an electrical engineer 
for Harbert International. He lives in Walnut 
Creek, Calif. 

Tracy Pfeiffer Brown is a copywriter for 
the advertising firm of Aydlotte and Cart- 
wright in Atlanta. She lives with her husband, 
Mark, in Marietta, Ga. 

Sidney Sinclair Griffith, Jr., is an 
assistant manager with the Credit Bureau in 
Columbus, Ga., where he lives with his wife, 
Lisa. 

C. Wesley Thompson, Jr., and his wife, 
Katrina Russell, are both electronics 
engineers. Wesley works for NASA at Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Huntsville, and Katrina 
works for the Army Missile Command. They 
also own K&W Construction, Inc., in Harvest, 
where they live. 

Lori Antony Vaught is an engineer at 
Westinghouse Savannah River Co. She lives 
in Aiken, S.C., with her husband, Rick. 

Sally Slawson Lynch is an accountant 
and assistant controller with Kibun Products 
International. She lives with her husband, 
Todd, in Cary, N.C. 

Brian Thomas Elrod is a band director 
in the Miller County (Ga.) School System. 
He lives in Columbus, Ga. 

Morgan S. Anderson practices dentistry 
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in Ozark. He and his wife, Gayle, live in 
Montgomery. 

Susan Wallace Edwards is a lab manager 
at Avondale Mills in Sylacauga. 

Pamela A. Dudley is a legal secretary in 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

J. Freddie Wade, MD, is an orthopedic 
surgery resident at Charlotte (N.C.) Memorial 
Hospital. His wife, Stacey Roberts ‘86, is 
the supervisor of admissions at Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Michael D. Williams is an accounting 
manager with the Pasco County Tax Collector 
in Dade City, Fla. He lives in Land O'Lakes, 
Fla. 

Samuel B. Bridges is a regional sales 
manager with Chandeleur Homes in Boaz. 
His wife, Caroline Christopher '87, is a 
teacher, They live in Guntersville. 

Patricia A. Thompson works for Leit 
man, Siegal, Payne & Campbell in 
Birmingham. 

Leonard Kevin Gush is a commercial 
marketing representative for Alabama Gas 
Corp. in Birmingham. 

Tawanna Magouirk Aude is a CPA with 
Wolf & Taunton P.C. in Montgomery, where 
she lives with her husband, Dan. 

Lyle E.T. Darnall is director of real estate 
for Bookland in Birmingham. 

Julie Langford Vogt is an interior 
designer with SLR Architects in East Palo Alto, 
Calif. She lives in San Jose, Calif., with her 
husband, Mark. 

Karen Weden Bankemper, DVM, is a 
veterinary bacteriologist at Texas A&M 
University in Amarillo, Tex. 

Darlene M. Richards is a clinical 
supervisor in speech pathology at Auburn. 

Jeffrey D. Winkle is a design manager 
with Homart Development Co. in Chicago. 
He lives in Clarendon Hills, Ill. 

Bryan H. Stegall is a developmental 
engineer with Rohm & Haas.in Bristol, Pa. 
His wife, Wendy Hansen '83, is a senior 
process engineer with Englehard Corp. in 
Edison, NJ. They live in Longhorne, Pa. 

Dennis L. Hayford is assistant pastor of 
First Baptist Church in Largo, Fla. His wife, 
Jan Richards, attends the University of 
South Florida. They live in Seminole, Fla. 

MARRIED: Diane Woodall to Thomas 
Michael McMahon, II, ‘84 on Dec. 17, 1988. 
Diane is the assistant manager of member 
ship services for the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association, and 
Tom is Howell Heflin’s press secre! They 
live in Arlington, Va., and work in Washing: 


ton, D.C. 

, 8 6 Elizabeth Hardwick Garrett is a 
speech pathologist at White Knoll 

Elementary in Lexington, S.C., where she lives 

with her husband, Thomas. 

B. Steve Dean is an internal auditor for 
W.C. Bradley Co. in Columbus, Ga. He lives 
in Phenix City. 

Melissa F. Clark is a ramp agent for 
Federal Express in Altanta. She lives in 
Dunwoody, Ga. 

Joseph Blake Tanner is a loan officer 
trainee at SouthTrust Bank in Hartselle, 

Amanda F. Stripling is a pharmacist at 
Big B Drugs in Trussville. 


Stephen W. Bauer works 
for Russell Petroleum Corp. 
He lives in Marion. 

Louie Sides Cannaday 
lives in Rancho Palos Verdes, 
Calif., with husband John. 

Martin Keith Thomas 
teaches and coaches at 
Mount Zion (Ga.) High. He 
lives in Carrollton, Ga. 

Gregory S. Ford is an 
electrical engineer with Flor- 
ida Power & Light. He lives 
in Plantation, Fla., with his 
wife, Cheryl. 

DeAnna Nelson Minard 
is a pharmacist at Baptist 
Center Montclair in 
Birmingham. 

Lori Herman Coxhead 
is a financial analyst for 
Saturn Corp. in Spring Hill, 
Tenn. She lives in Nashville 
with her husband, William. 

Jeffrey B. Self coaches football, basket- 
ball, and baseball at Brewer High in Somer- 
ville. He lives in Albertville. 

Pamela Morris Burks teaches first grade 
at Hewitt Elementary. She lives with her 
husband, Scott, in Birmingham. __ 

Jeanne F. Cunningham is a paralegal 
with Watson, Spence, Lowe and Chambless 
in Albany, Ga. She lives in Columbus, Ga. 

Carol J. Elsen is a market manager with 
Alcan Aluminum Corp. in Atlanta. She lives 
in Smyrna, Ga. 

Donald J. Allen is a construction super 
intendent with J. Fletcher Creamer & Son, 
Inc. He and his wife, Lila, live in LaGrange, 
Ga. 

R. Keith Oglesby teaches agribusiness at 
Munford High. His wife, Meleah Ray '84, 
is a medical technologist at Regional Medical 
Center in Anniston. They have two children, 
Kaitlin and Kelsey, and live in Oxford. 

Jennifer Jones Sutherland is a program 
planner for USBI in Huntsville, where she 
lives with her husband, Bill. 

Chuck W. Porter is a financial analyst with 
Taurus Exploration, Inc. He lives in Bir 
mingham with his wife, Patti Dollar '87. 

Dana G. Ridgeway is a consumer 
information specialist with Atlanta Gas Light 
Co. She lives in Stone Mountain, Ga. 

David J. Argenti, III, is an engineer 
working in spacelab simulations with 


McDonnell Douglas Space Systems Co. in 
Huntsville. 

Michael A. Wuolukka i a design 
engineer with Michelin Tire Corp. in Dothan. 
His wife, Lana Doughty ’85, is an accoun- 
tant. They live in Newton. 

Leslie T. Cremin is an industrial engineer 
with Rockwell International in Huntsville. 

John M. Hatcher is a civil engineer with 
the city of Florence. His wife, Jacqueline 
Miller '82, is an attorney. 

Randolph F. Duncan is an ensign in the 
Navy. 

Janet Gilbert Zarr is a property manage- 
ment assistant with Knight Austin in Rich 
mond, Va. She lives in Midlothian, Va. 

Toni L. Cerekwicki is a CPA with Beckert, 
Price & Rowse in Winter Haven, Fla. 

Carol Spears Chambless is an account 
manager with Type/Concepts, Inc., in Atlanta, 
She lives in Roswell, Ga., with her husband, 
Timothy. 

Lt. Charles P. Robinson is a navigator 
on the USS Capodanno. 

Steven T. Hill is an estimator and project 
engineer for Snyder-Langston Builders, Inc., 
in Irvine, Calif., where he lives with his wife, 
Laura Gilmore. 

James C. Garrison, III, is a project 
engineer with Precision Planning, Inc. He 
lives in Lithonia, Ga., with his wife, Robin. 

Thomas (Brink) Stokes is a construction 
engineer with the Georgia Department of 
Transportation. He lives in Warner Robins, 
Ga., with his wife, Cathy Jackson '85. 

William J. Thornburg is a petty officer 
third class with the Navy. He recently visited 
India while on deployment to the Western 
Pacific Ocean aboard the USS Leahy. 

Janis E. Connell has been selected by 
United Technologies Corp. for a three-year 
financial development program, Her first 
assignment i a cost accountant with Otis 
Elevators in Farmington, Conn. She lives in 
Avon, Conn 

Mabry S. (Trip) Phillips, II, is an 
investment broker with Morgan Keegan & 
Co., Inc., in Montgomery. 

Margaret L. Gentle is a public relations 
specialist for Healthsouth Rehabilitation 
Corp. in Birmingham. 

Ens. Douglas E. Neal recently completed 
a training course at the Officer Candidate 
School in Newport, R.I. 

Stanley D. Godwin is an interior designer 
with Bargainer McKee Sims Architects 


AAES AWARDS HIGHEST HONOR—Benjamin F. Hajek '62, left, professor of agronomy and 
soils at Auburn, recently received the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station (AAES) Director's 
Award, the highest honor bestowed by AAES. Carrying with it a $10,000 unrestricted research 
grant, the award was presented by AAES Director Lowell T. Frobish, who cited Prof. Hajek 
for his outstanding research in soil classification and mineralogy during his more than 20 
years at Auburn. : 
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Associated in Montgomery. He recently 
ed the National Council for Interior 
Design Qualification exam. He lives in 
Opelika. 


"87 Dennis A. Ashley is a buyer 
and analyst for Alabama Power in 
Birmingham. He lives in Moody. 

Sherry L. Hughston teaches ph 
education at Childersburg High. She li 
Talladega. 

Lori A. Howell is a dietitian for the 
Huntsville Hospital. 

Joseph H. Parker is an electrical engineer 
at Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville. 

Karen Clark Madore, an administrative 
assistant for the Alabama League of Savings 
Institutions in Montgomery, lives in 
Wetumpka with her husband, Jeff C. 
Madore '85. 

Michael A. Bush is a sales engineer in 
Norcross, Ga., and lives in Atlanta. 

Donald P. Larimer, the regional oper- 
ations manager for Shaw Industries in 
Cranbury, NJ., lives in Princeton, NJ., with 
fe, Joanne Wilson °80, who is an 
associate director at Rider College in 
Lawrenceville, NJ. 

William G. Stimpson works in sales for 
Computerland in Atlanta, He and his wife, 
Donna Elder, a materials manager for 
Production Color, Inc., in Oakwood, Ga., live 
in Duluth, Ga. 

Catherine E. Mott teaches for the 
Musgrove County School District in Colum- 
bus, Ga. She lives in Pittsview. 

Troy P. Sullivan is an inside sales 
representative for Tull Metals Processing Co. 
in Norcross, Ga., where his wife, Linda 
Kaufmann ‘86, is a broker for Wells 
Investment Securities. They live in Duluth, 
Ga 

Greg N. Grant is a product engineer at 
the Ampex Corp. in Opelika. 

Jim Stoshak, Jr., is the short haul 
controller for Builder: sport in Camden, 
S.C. He lives in Lugoff, S.C. 

Theresia Elsea Gillette is a nurse at the 
National Institute of Health in Bethesda, Md., 
where she lives with her husband, Bruce. 

Walter D. Mote is in management training 
at the Alabama Sling Center in Dolomite. He 
lives in Thorsby. 

William K. Barham teaches and coaches 
for the Sumner County Board of Education 
in Gallatin, Tenn. 

Rebecca A. Hermes is a claim represen 
tative for The Travelers in Atlanta. She lives 
in Alpharetta, Ga. 

Christopher S. Rough is a business 
reporter for the Sarasota Herald-Tribune in 
Bradenton, Fla. He lives in Clearwater, Fla., 
with his wife, Katherine Carlson ‘88, a 
fundraising manager for Abilities Rehabilita- 
tion, Inc. 

Steven D. Timms is a field representative 
for P.H.&J. Architects in Montgomery, where 
his wife, Shellye Pritchett °85, teaches 
fourth grade at Southlawn Elementary. They 
live in Wetumpka. 

Cynthia Angel Green teaches elemen 
tary school in Arab. 

_ Michael D. McFall is a supervisor at 
ctric Medical Systems in Milwau- 


Adrian T. Evans is an associate member 
of the technical staff at Accurate Information 
Systems, Inc., in Columbia, Md. 

Kimberly Rust Capizzi is a dealer 
representative for the Software Publishing 
Corp. in Roswell, Ga., where she lives with 
her husband, Stephen. 

Douglas R. Lawrence is project manager 
for C. Lawrence Construction Co., Inc., in 
Panama City Beach, Fla. 

Allen F. DeLaVergne is the associate 
Student minister at the First Baptist Church 
in Merritt Island, Fla. He lives in Cocoa, Fla. 

Suzanne E. Langston is a marketing and 
development representative for the State of 
Florida in Tallahassee, Fla. 

Aubrey Myles Granberry is a mechan 
ical technician for Morton Thiokol Interna- 
tional at Kennedy Space Center. His wife, 
Amy Alford, is a mental health technician 
for Devereux Hospital and Children’s Center 
in Melbourne, Fla. They live in Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. 
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Gregory W. Coker, an electrical engineer 
for Eletric Machine Control, Inc., in Helena, 
lives in Alabaster with his wife, Jean Murphy 
’86, who teaches at Hoover Day School. 

Michael W. Paradise is a project estim- 
ator for Wehr Construction in Louisville, Ky. 

Joseph E. Kelley is Far East sourcing 
manager for the Lee Co. He lives in Memphis. 

Neva P. Penton is a dental student at 
the University of Mississippi in Jackson, Miss. 

A. Annette Radford supervises the 
Alabama Line Location Center for the 
Alabama Gas Corp. in Birmingham. 

Amelia L. Senkbeil is a data entry clerk 
for Delta Airlines in Atlanta. She lives in 
Jonesboro, Ga. 

James C. Findley is a B-1 pilot at 
McConnell AFB, Kan. He lives in Wichita, 
Kan., with his wife, Sonya Potts ’85. 

Steve Sanders recently received his Ph.D. 
in civil engineering from Penn State Univer- 
sity and is now an assistant professor at 
Auburn. He and his wife, Sharon, have three 
children. 

Li(jg). Dennis G. Debraggio is a Naval 
aviator. 

Lisa Carlson Woolard is an interior 
designer for Barganier McKee Sims, Architects 
Associated, in Montgomery. She recently 
passed the National Council for Interior 
Design Qualification exam. 

Lee Moore is product line manager for 
National Microsystems, Inc., in Montgomery. 


3 88 Catherine L. Shull is a sales 

manager at the Auburn University 
Hotel and Conference Center and lives in 
Auburn. 

Karen L. Stallings, DVM, practices at the 
Freedom Animal Hospital in Charlotte, N.C. 

Stuart D. Tate plays baseball with the San 
Francisco Giants organization. He lives in 
Auburn in the off-season with his wife, Kristin, 
a senior in accounting. 

David E. Kinchen is 2 geotechnical 
engineer with Hill-Staton Engineers in 
Columbus, Ga., where he lives with his wife, 
Lisa. 

Larry W. Sullivan is a sales trainee with 
Unijax, Inc., in Dothan. 

David W. Markley is a structural dynamics 
engineer for fighter aircraft at General 
Dynamics in Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Elise Powell is a staff consultant with 
Andersen Consulting in Dallas. 

John S. Watson works at YMCA’s Camp 
Grandview in Millbrook. 

2/lt, Walt L. Hare is stationed in Okinawa, 
Japan, with the 3rd Force Service Support. 

2/lt. Michael A. Reid is stationed at Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., with the 2nd Marine Division. 

Christopher R. Hood is a law student 
at the Cumberland School of Law at Samford 
University in Birmingham. 


TALE OF TWO TEAMS—It’s not hard to guess how the Hall of Fame Bowl went by comparing 
the Auburn fans in the background with the Ohio State fans in the foreground. Tiger fans 
got the last laugh, as Auburn won 31-14 to round out a 10-2 season and a number seven 


ranking in the final AP national poll. 


F.M. (Tank) Tankersley is a district aide 
to Congressman Bill Dickinson in 
Montgomery. 

David H. West is a landscape foreman 
and horticulturist with the Department of 
Justice and the Bureau of Prisons in Talladega. 
He lives in Eastaboga. 

Jimmy C. Mummert is an analyst with 
Electronic Warfare Associates in Huntsville. 
He lives in Madison with his wife, Lissa 
Avery ‘86, a secretary with Bestline Builders, 
Inc. 

David A. Clark is an electrical engineer 
with Boeing Aerospace & Electronics in 
Huntsville. 

Charles E. Sellers, III, is a management 
trainee with AVCO Financial Services in 
Brainbridge, Ga. 

JoElizabeth Lanier teaches at the Lee 
County Youth Development Center in 
Opelika. 

Sarah J. Thrasher is a video media 
specialist with Boeing Military Airplanes in 
Wichita, Kan. She lives in Derby, Kan. 

Mitchell T. Cobb is a loan officer with 
Home Federal in Atlanta. 

Randall E. Duncan works for North 
Georgia Management in Cumming, Ga., 
where he lives with his wife, Tammy Davis 
`°89, a staff accountant with LeRoy & Myers. 

Ens. Laurence J. Readal is stationed with 
the Guam Public Works Center. 

Marlon J. Hethcoat is a seminary student 


PUTTIN ON THE RITZ—Hoyt Nelson °55, left, and Don Lewis 63 made sure their attire 
left little doubt of their allegiance prior to departing for the Hall of Fame Bowl in Tampa. 


—Photo by Mike Jernigan 


—Photo by AU Photo Services 


and pastor at Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Louisville, Ky. 

Tracey M. Edge is an assistant manager 
with Enterprise Leasing and Rent-a-Car in 
Atlanta and lives in Doraville, Ga. 

Timothy T. Dwyer, III, is a project 
engineer with Anheuser Busch in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

E. Lane Bush is an aircraft sales associate 
with Bill Walker & Associates, Inc. He lives 
in Saint Simons, Ga., with his wife, Lee. 

Charles S. Kelly of Sylacauga is a 
management associate with U.S. Steel/USX 
Corp. in Fairfield. 

Melody A. Johnson is an electronics test 
engineer at Eglin AFB, Fla., and lives in 
Shalimar, Fla. 

John B. Brady is a manager at Ioka Farm, 
Inc., in Marion. 

Florrie L. Salter is a staff assistant for 
Congressman Sonny Callahan and lives in 
Alexandria, Va. 

2/Lt. Scott W. Muller has graduated from 
The Basic School at the Marine Corps Combat 
Development Command in Quantico, Va. 

Patrick J. Quirk is an engineer with SCI 
Systems, Inc., in Huntsville. 

Joel C. Moore is an accountant and head 
of client relations with D’Huyvetter & 
Associates, P.C., in Atlanta. He lives in 
Decatur, Ga. 

William R. Dunn works for Southern Pipe 
and Supply Co., Inc., in commercial sales in 
Huntsville. 

David G. Holcomb is studying to attain’ 
his Ph.D. in management at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Laura Kennedy Walden teaches first 
grade at Whitfield County (Ga.) Schools. Her 
husband, Robert E. Walden, III, '89, is a 
freight sales manager with Shaw Industries. 
They live in Dalton, Ga. 

Synnove Johnson Inman is a designer 
with Eric Ericson & Associates in Nashville, 
where she lives with her husband, Raymond. 

Jennifer Velleca is an assistant manager 
with Bank South in Alpharetta, Ga., and lives 
in Norcross, Ga. 

Christopher R. Schmidt works for 


- Capitol Hill Healthcare as assistant admin- 


istrator of a nursing home in Montgomery. 

Allen Scott Bennett is a marketing 
support representative with IBM in Marietta, 
Ga. 

Tina M. Cunningham teaches in 
Winfield. 

Sharon L. Smith is a claims represen- 
tative with Wausau Insurance Companies in 
Atlanta and lives in Duluth, Ga. 

Jamie W. Waldhour, III, is a dorm parent 
at the Alabama School for the Blind in 
Talladega. He lives in Oxford with his wife, 
Lisa Helms, a labor and delivery nurse at 
the Northeast Alabama Regional Medical 
Center. > 

Matthew J. Fancher is an executive at 
NuShin International in Birmingham. 
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PROPER UPBRINGING—Mike Hill ’86 and wife, Karen Pinyan Hill '85, are getting daughter 
Meghan off to a proper Tiger start. The Hills were on hand in Tampa to help cheer the 


Tigers on to a 31-14 Hall of Fame Bowl win. 


Mitchell F. Land is the midwest traffic 
manager with Shaw Industries, Inc., in Dalton, 
Ga. 

V. Lynn Jones is a sales and service 
representative for First Atlanta Bank and lives 
in Roswell, Ga. 

Samuel J. Darwin is an industrial 
engineer with Schlumberger Industries in 
West Union, S.C. 

Traci Hernandez Attaway teaches with 
the DeKalb County (Ga. ) Board of Education. 
She and her husband, David, live in Norcross, 
Ga. 

Stephen M. Lee, Jr., is a crop protection 
assistant with A. Duda & Sons. He lives in 
Clewiston, Fla. 

Russell D. Carreker works at Columbus 
(Ga.) Bank & Trust. His wife, Patricia 
Hollingsworth, is a stock broker with CB&T 
Securities Group. 

Kelli A. Clayton is a law student at the 
University of Alabama. 

John B. Brady is a manager with loka 
Farm, Inc., in Marion. 


—Photo by Mike Jernigan 


Stacie L. Collier is a staff accountant with 
Warren, Averett, Kimbrough, and Marino in 
Birmingham. 

Traci E. Autrey of Birmingham works in 
sales for the Wynfrey Hotel. 

Leigh Ann Pugh is a pharmacist at the 
Regional Medical Center in Tuscaloosa. She 
lives in Northport. 

Rebecca R. Stevenson is case manager 
for the Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind 
at E.H. Gentry Technical Facility in Talladega. 

Timothy D. Ballinger works as a sales 
clerk at Wal-Mart in Huntsville. 

Margaret L. Morgan is a flight attendant 
for Delta Airlines. 

Robin K. Roney is a graduate student 
at the University of Alabama in Birmingham. 

Patricia Crosby Burchfield, Ed.D., 
teaches advanced placement math for the 
Mobile County School System. She and her 
husband have six children. 

Amanda J. Brackin teaches kindergarten 
for Alba Elementary in Bayou La Batre. She 
lives in Theodore. 

Evan Jay Feldman is an accountant for 
Lewis Property Investors, Inc., in Tampa, Fla. 

Diana Lee Williams, an administrative 


assistant for Suncoast Insurance Associates, 
Inc., lives in Tampa, Fla. 

Jennifer L. Gray is a program control 
analyst for Nichols Research Corp. in 
Huntsville. 

Rachel L. Popwell of Clanton is a federal 
funds trader for South Trust Bank in 
Birmingham. 

Ens. John E. Peterlin serves in the Navy. 

Katherine L. Daffin is sales manager for 
Radisson Inn and Conference Center in 
Atlanta. 

Mark C. McWilliams is working on his 
MBA at the University of South Alabama in 
Mobile. 

John B. Donald is a product engineer 
for the Dana Corp. in Montgomery, where 
he lives with his wife, Elaine. 

Tanja M. Bollinger is the head nutrition- 
ist for Nutri/System of Georgia in Atlanta. She 
lives in Smyrna, Ga. 

Randy L. Owens is the landscape 
designer for Southern Heritage in Sylacauga. 
He lives in Birmingham. 

Lucie Rachel Ross owns the Plant Leasers 
in Salem 

Billy G. Puckett teaches seventh grade 
social studies for Whitesville Road Middle 
School in LaGrange, Ga. He lives in Auburn 
with his wife, Chris. 

Mason C. Hall is a student at the Florida 
State College of Law in Tallahassee, Fla. 

Pamela D. Renfrue is a receptionist and 
law clerk at Haygood, Benson, Cleveland, and 
Pierce in Auburn. She lives in Union Springs. 

James P. Bouchard is the credit manager 
at Norwest Financial in Troy. 

Valarie Harper Matheson teaches at the 
Learning Connection in Auburn, where she 
and her husband, Brian, live. 

Douglas R. Martin is a research assistant 
at the University of Alabama in Birmingham. 

Susan M. Huggins is a staff accountant 
at Authur Andersen and Co. in Birmingham. 

Kim A. McGrady, a microbiologist for 
Marshall-Durbin in Irondale, lives in 
Sylacauga. 

Edward S. Middlebrooks is a medical 
student at the University of South Alabama 
in Mobile. 

Lisa D. Hunter is a procurement clerk 
for General Electric in Huntsville. 

Laura L. Phillips, a nurse at the Good 


Samaritan Hospital in West Palm Beach, Fla., 
lives in Jupiter, Fla. 

Scott A. Wedge is the supervisor at Amoco 
Fabrics and Fibers in Andalusia. 


THE MORNING AFTER—Don Marshall ’69, left, and Fontelle Wingard ‘48 were up bright 
and early New Year's Day for a brunch that was part of the Alumni Association's travel package. 
Fontelle made it despite having led numerous choruses of “War Eagle” in the hotel lobby 
during the New Year's Eve celebration the evening before. —Photo by Mike Jernigan 


David B. Wiant is a national sales 
manager at Zeigler Brothers, Inc., in 
Gardners, Pa., where he lives with his wife, 
Lynn. 


Hal Finney is a branch manager for First 
Union National Bank in Atlanta. 

Wilburn D. Prickett, III, is the opera 
tions manager at Central Transport in 
Birmingham, where he lives with his wife, 
Karol. 

Debra G. Roberts teaches for the Lee 
County Board of Education and lives in 
Auburn. 

James D. Williams is a medical technol 
ogist at Columbus County Hospital in 
Whiteville, N.C. 

Amy D. Jackson is a programmer with 
Engelhard Corp. She lives in Bainbridge, Ga. 

Rebecca M. Wheeler of Auburn teaches 
health occupations at Smith’s Station High. 

Stacey E. Smith is a sales representative 
for the Atlanta Marriott Gwinnett Place. He 
lives in Roswell, Ga. 

Marjorie Dawn Jackson teaches French 
and English for the Covington County Board 
of Education. She lives in Andalusia. 

Christopher J. Lundberg is a field 
service engineer with Celleco, Inc., in 
Norcross, Ga 

Elizabeth C. Massengale teaches at 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Country Day School 

Sally L. Jordan teaches fifth grade at Cave 
Spring (Ga.) Elementary and lives in Rome, 
Ga. 

Hubert Brown is an instructor at Atmore 
State Technical College in Atmore, where he 
lives with his wife, Nell. 

Mark Dobbs teaches and coaches with 
the Talbot County (Ga.) Board of Education. 
He lives in Columbus, Ga. 

Tammy J. Trout is a publications con 
sultant with Coca-Cola in Atlanta. 

Christina C. Scranton teaches first grade 
in Phenix City. 

Walt E. Mussell, III, is working toward 
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his MBA at Wake Forest University in Winston 
Salem; N.C. 

MARRIED: Beth Osborne to Danny M. 
Sides on July 15, 1989. He is a supervisor 
at TNS Mills in Lovonia, Ga. They live in 
Anderson, S.C. 


’89 Timothy M. Mitchell is an agri 

culture consultant and crop scout 
for Irrigation Services, Inc., in Colquitt, Ga. 
He lives in Donalsonville, Ga. 

Carol Lee Jager, a staff accountant with 
Touche Ross and Co. in Atlanta, lives in 
Dunwoody, Ga 

Michael J. Dougherty is an accountant 
with McGladrey and Pullen in Charlotte, N.C. 

Elizabeth M. Heptinstall is an assistant 
sales manager for Parisian in Montgomery. 
She lives in Auburn. 

Kimberly-G. Olesen is a professional 
tennis player in Vacaville, C: 

Karen B. Knight is a teaching assistant 
for Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
Conn. 

Chris T. Raab works in sales for 9 to 5 
Supply Corp. in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Jerald D. Albright, II, is a sales engineer 
for Allen-Bradley Co. in Milwaukee, Wis. He 
lives in Greenfield, Wis. 

Dana A. Nolen teaches sixth grade at 
Suder Elementary in Jonesboro, Ga. She lives 
in Riverdale, Ga. 

Cathy Harris Ragsdale teaches at 
Dadeville Elementary. She and her husband, 
William, have two children, Bethany, 5, and 
Jantzen, 2. 

Andrew W. Drop is a pharmacy intern 
at K-Mart in Columbus, Ga. He lives in Smiths. 


William B. Bottcher is an engineer for 


ROYAL STAGE—A unique backdrop for the Hall of Fame pep rally at Tampa's Harbor Island 
was provided courtesy of the Royal Navy. The British frigate HMS Arrow, on a port call to 


the city, got a front row seat for the pre-game festivities. 


—Photo by Mike Jernigan 
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Star Enterprise in Port Authur, Tex., and lives 
in Beaumont, Tex. 

Krista Bible Pigg teaches fourth grade 
at Central Elementary in Lanett, where she 
lives with her husband, Edward K. Pigg '86, 
who teaches and coaches at Lanett High. 

Paul A. Galliano is an engineer for 
Teledyne Brown Engineering in Huntsville 

Leslie S. Attaway of Clanton is a field 
engineer for Carr and Associates in Pelham. 

Sherry Dunn Hatchett is a pharmacist 
for Harco Drugs in Wetumpka. 

Seth D. Lynn is the assistant staff manager 
for BellSouth Services in Birmingham. 

Jimmy T. Peacock is an electrical 
engineer for Michelin Tire Corp. in Dothan, 
where he lives with his wife, Belinda 

Richard A. Pharez, an engineer for Post, 
Buckley, Schuh, and Jernigan in Hollywood, 
Fla., lives with his wife, Emily Spaulding 
°88, in Sunrise, Fla. 

Arelioues Chris Cook, Jr., is a forester 
for the Alabama Forestry Commission in 
Montgomery. He lives in Brewton with his 
wife, Linda, andaheir daughter, Jennifer. 

Karen L. Pelczar of Winter Springs, Fla., 
is assistant personnel administrator for 
Citizen's Bank in Oviedo, Fla. 

Richard Lance Walker, Jr., is superin 
tendent of Walker and Co. General Contrac 
tors in Maitland, Fla. He lives in Winter Park, 
Fla. 

Lisa R. Swafford is a medical technician 
at BMC Montclair in Birmingham. She lives 
in Centre 

Cynthia K. Maynard is a nurse at the 
UAB Hospital. 

Deana A. Hayes, DVM, practices at 
Branch’s Vet Clinic in Tifton, Ga 

Robert D. Farris is a’staff accountant for 
Warren, Averett, Kimbrough, and Marino in 
Birmingham. 

Thomas E. Spencer is a graduate 
research assistant for Auburn, where his wife, 
Laura Gibson, is a graduate teaching 
assistant 

Catalina A. Mandoki, a psychologist at 
Searcy Hospital in Mt. Vernon, lives in Mobile. 

Vanessa Hollingsworth is a sales 
representative for Vanity Fair in Atlanta. 

Michael Reeves owns United Develop 
ment Associates, Inc., in Auburn. 

John W. Weissend is an accountant for 


Coopers and Lybrand in Montgomery, where 
he lives with his wife, Paula Penn '87. 

Margaret Kaetz Kelley teaches secon- 
dary math and history at Macon Private 
Academy in Tuskegee. She lives with her 
husband, Patrick, in Auburn. 

Paul W. Johnson is a law student at the 
University of Alabama. 

Elizabeth V. Kelley is a student at Stetson 
Law School in St Petersburg, Fla. 

Steven W. Martin is an engineer trainee 
for the Florida Department of Transportation 
in Chipley, Fla. He and his wife, Tammy, live 
in Alford, Fla 

Deanna L. Cathey of Helena is an auditor 
for Peat, Marwick, and Main in Birmingham. 

Michelle L. Garland is a sports reporter 
for The Montgomery Advertiser in 
Montgomery. 

Marie R. Gaffney, a staff accountant for 
Ernst and Young in Atlanta, lives in Smyrna, 
Ga. 

John M. Monte of Augusta, Ga., is a 
nuclear engineer for Westinghouse. 

Michelle Reynolds is assistant manager 
of the Lane Bryant Division of The Limited, 
Inc., in Duluth, Ga., She lives in Alpharetta, 
Ga. 

Mary C. Rountree, a sales trainee for 
Spradling International in Trussville, lives in 
Birmingham. 

Patrick D. Garrett is an estimator for 
Wallace Construction Co. in Gadsden. 

Christopher G. Russell is a graduate 
student at Virginia Tech in Blacksburg, Va. 

Leisa M. Lee is an admissions counselor 
for Auburn. 

Linda A. Taylor of Auburn is a medical 
technologist for the East Alabama Medical 
Center in Opelika. 

Audra J. Hurston of Opelika is an 
assistant manager for AT&T in Tucker, Ga. 

Carmen L. Maury is a pharmacy intern 
for Eckerd Drugs in Auburn. 

Susan L. Richardson, a leasing specialist 
for C.LA.S.S. in Atlanta, lives in Stone 
Mountain, Ga. 

Amie M. Hinton teaches fifth grade for 
Oak Grove Elemenatry in Atlanta. She lives 
in Norcross, Ga. 

Charles A. Vick is a field engineer for 
the Robins Corp. in Birmingham, where he 
lives with his wife, Beth. 


LAST DIPLOMA OF THE DECADE—Patsy Johnson, right, was honored as the final Auburn 
graduate of the decade on Dec. 8, making her the last of 39,217 graduates since 1980. Mrs. 
Johnson, who earned a master's in education, was congratulated by President James E. Martin 
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SAVAGE FAMILY—The Savage family of Jasper gathered at Auburn in December to celebrate 
the graduation of Wesley Savage. His father, Morris W. Savage °58, a member of the Board 
of Trustees, also spoke at the commencement. Left to right are: Morris Savage, Mary Ben Savage 


Philpot '87, Wesley Savage "89, and Carol Savage. 


Ens. Mark E. Thornell is an electronics 
technician for the Navy. He and his wife, 
Donna, live in Murray, Utah, with their 
children, Brandon, 7, and Benjamin, 1. 

Virginia J. Kenyon is a membership 
services representative for Prime Health in 
Mobile. 

Craig Liner is a pharmacist for K-Mart in 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Len B. Shannon, III, is a sales and 
leasing representative for Eason, Eyster, and 
Moore in Birmingham. 

Laura E. Park, DVM, practices with the 
Spring Creek Animal Clinic in Guntersville. 

William B. Parker is a retail accessory 
representative for Black and Decker in 
Lutherville, Md. He lives in Towson, Md. 

Lisa A. Adcock is a nurse for BMC 
Princeton in Birmingham. 

Elizabeth V. Oliver is the lab manager 
for Equity Group/Keystone in Gadsden. 

Timothy B. McCarver teaches for the 
Troup County Board of Education in 
LaGrange, Ga. 

Leanne Gist Alverson is a management 
trainee for Parisian in Birmingham, where she 
lives with her husband, Willaim J. 
Alverson. 

Dennis M. Moore, the co-manager of 
Lechters Housewares in Antioch, Tenn., lives 
in Nashville with his wife, Jeannie. 

Cory Eubanks is a mathematician for the 
Department of Defense. He lives in Colum 
bia, Md., with his wife, Paula Heard ‘87. 

Peggy J. Stoutz of Smyrna, Ga., is a staff 
auditor for Coopers and Lybrand in Atlanta. 

Mary Ross Griffin is a cardiology nurse 
for Largo Medical Center 
and lives in Huntsville 


—Photo by AU Photo Services 


Gregory M. Williamson is an accountant 
for Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Co. in Bain- 
bridge, Ga., where he lives with his wife, 
Ronda. 

Lynn Swango Reach is a bookkeeper for 
Friedman’s Jewelers in Auburn, where she 
lives with her husband, Paul, a student at 
Auburn. 

Kellie B. Coxsey is a secretary for John 
Park, CPA, in Macon, Ga., and lives in Warner 
Robins, Ga. 

Bentley Shepard is an architectural 
intern for Frank Daughtry in New York City. 

B. Charles Sirmon, Jr., works in com- 
munication service for Xerox in New York 
City, as well as acts in the off-Broadway play, 
Fallen Peach. 

Angela J. Hill is a manager of subsidiary 
stores for Hill Petroleum in Goodwater. She 
lives in Alex City. 

John G. Miles is a graduate student at 
the University of Alabama. 

Kelly A. Osborn is a medical corres- 
ponder for Health Data Copiers in Midlothan, 
Va. She lives in Richmond, Va. 

Steven R. Farrington is the area repre- 
sentative for Elanco Products Co. in Houston. 

Christina C. Scranton teaches first grade 
in Phenix City. She lives in Auburn. 

Mitzi Osborn McLaurine teaches 
advanced science at Beauregard High in 
Opelika. She and her husband, George 
McLaurine ‘82, live in Auburn with their 
daughter, Nicole, 3. 

Felicia A. Smith is a pharmacy intern for 
Big B Drugs in Birmingham. 

Amy M. Edington is the assistant 


with her husband, Jay. 

Raymond J. Watson 
is a biologist for the Flor 
ida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission in Eus 
tis, Fla. He and his wife, 
Vicki, live in Umatilla, Fla. 

Nancy C. Daniell of 
Atlanta is an accountant 
for Habif, Arogeti, and 
Wynne, P.C 

Paula J. Williams of 
Dothan is a process engi- | | 
neer for the Great South 
ern Paper Co. in Cedar | 
Springs, Ga. 

Steven D. Amos is a 
supervisor at Gold Kist in 
Guntersville. He lives in 
Russellville with his wife, 
Pamela. 


Steven R. Robinson, 
II, is an MIS developer for 
Norfolk Southern Corp. in 
Atlanta. He lives in 
Marietta, Ga. 


Alum is White House 
Fellow, Studying Global 
Economics in D. C. 


ohn W. Orrison ‘80 has a dream—to be secretary 

of transportation. As a White House fellow, he’s 

well on his way to that dream. Mr. Orrison, who's 

taking time out from his job as assistant vice president 

of operations planning at CSX 

Jacksonville, Fla., was one of 14 people nationwide 
chosen last fall for the distinction. 

Mr. Orrison is spending his year in Washington, D.C., 
serving under Vice President Quayle as special assistant 
for the Council of Competitiveness. The council studies 
global economic issues. 

Aside from his Auburn degree in civil engineering, 
Mr. Orrison holds an MBA from Harvard and has held 
numerous positions in the railway industry. } 


Transportation in 


T 


LOUIE, LOUIE—H.B. Reeves, Jr., "53, left, of the Alabama Soil Fertility Society, recently presented 
the society's Charles W. Summerour Award to Louie J. Chapman '53, who has spent more 
than 30 years helping to improve Alabama's soils. During that time, Dr. Chapman has served 
as acting head of the Agronomy Department, head of extension agronomy, extension cotton 
specialist, agronomy assistant, and field inspector for the Alabama Crop Improvement Association. 


designer for Merchandising Concepts in 
Atlanta. 

Vinh X. Phung is an electrical engineer 
at Robins AFB, Ga. 

Patti A. Wall of Bremen, Ga., teaches 
special education at Villa Rica (Ga.) Primary. 

Kevin M. Perry is a graduate student at 
Georgia Tech. 

Gatheryn E. Miller works in sales service 
for Southern Business Systems in Dothan. 

Michael G. Spoor is assistant construc- 
tion engineer for Florida Power and Light 
Co. in Palatka, Fla. He lives in Orange Park, 
Fla., with his wife, Kimberly Berry. 

Doug G. Young works in research and 
developement for E.I. DuPont in Martinsville, 
Va. 

Scott R. McMahon owns Travel Air, Inc., 
in Salisbury, Md. 

Tracey Prestridge Abney teaches 
science at Stewart-Quitman County High in 
Lumpkin, Ga. She and her husband, Philip 
B. Abney ‘86, live in Eufaula. 

Linda L. (Bee) Beasley is Athletic 
Development's staff clerk in the Auburn 
Alumni and Development Office. 

Monica J. Ferretti is a data assistant for 
Southern Progress Corp. in Birmingham, 

James E. Perry, II, a tax accountant for 
Peat Marwick, lives in Birmingham with his 
wife, Melinda Hughes '88. 

David N. Hall is assistant county engineer 
for the Lee County Highway Department in 
Opelika. He and his wife, Debbie, live in 
Auburn. 

Rudjard M. Hayes works for Tidy Tiger 
Enterprises in Auburn. 

Laura S. Pringle is a designer for 
Thompson, Ventulett, and Stainback in 
Atlanta, 


Kelda R. King is a speech pathologist 
for the Floyd County Board of Education in 
Rome, Ga. 

Douglass C. Jeffords, II, of Orlando, Fla., 
is a project engineer for Switt Construction 
in Altamonte Springs, Fla. 

Kelly R. Redovian of Dunwoody, Ga., 
is a nurse at St. Joseph's Hospital in Atlanta. 

Stephen L. Gaylor is a programmer and 
manager at Continental Communications in 
Danvers, Mass. He and his wife, Julia, live 
in Ipswich, Mass. 

Charles A. Salvatore, DVM, practices at 
the Haines Road Animal Hospital in St. 
Petersberg, Fla. He lives in Safety Harbor, Fla., 
with his wife, Georgia. 

Maryjane (Beth) Curley is a graduate 
student at Florida State University. 

Sarah A. Henderson is a general trainee 
at SouthTrust Bank in Birmingham. 

Jonalyn Bliss Brown is a dental student 
at the University of Alabama at Birmingham. 

Patricia L. Parker, a sales representative 
for Merck, Sharp, and Dohme, lives in Atlanta. 

Carl S. Powell of Creola is an asset 
engineer for Scott Paper Co. in Mobile. 

Kimberly K. Wright is a partner in the 
Limited Express in Doraville, Ga. 

Jennie Hart Smith teaches at Southview 
School in Opelika, where she lives with her 
husband, David. 

Bucky William Edwards, a design 
engineer for Lummus Industries in Colum- 
bus, Ga., lives in Hatchechubbee. 

Janine L. Pedersen is a graduate student 
in textile chemistry at North Carolina State 
University in Raleigh, N.C. 

Robin M. Ward of Brierfield is an intern 
architect for Gary Snipes Design in Mountain 
Brook. 

Jeanie Dillard Price 
is a staff accountant for 
Coopers and Lybrand in 


service. 


Council. 


Thomas Chosen for 
Service Award 


obert Gerald (Jerry) Thomas °66, executive 
R vice president of operations for Harco Drug, 
Inc., was honored recently by the Alabama 
Pharmaceutical Association as its 1989 recipient of the 


AH. Robins “Bowl of Hygeia” Award. The Tuscaloosa 
resident was chosen for outstanding community 


Mr. Thomas is a member of the Alabama Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the National Association of Chain 
Drug Stores, and the Auburn Pharmacy Advisory 


Indianapolis, where she 
lives with her husband, 
John R. Price, II, ’88, 
who works for Congress- 
man Dan Burton. 

S. Greg Stocks is man- 
ager of Peggy's Hallmark, 
Inc., in Birmingham. 

Jorg-Yi Wu is a grad- 
uate student at Pennsylva- 
nia State University. 

Donnie W. Curing- 
ton is a graduate student 
at Auburn, where he lives 
with his wife, Krystine. 

Dana L. Franz, DVM, 
practices at the Newell 
Hickory Animal Hospital 
in Charlotte, N.C. 
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Ronald B. King is a financial represen- 
tative for Associates Financial Co. in Mobile. 

Rhonda E. Tamblyn of Birmingham 
teaches kindergarten at Shades Cahaba 
Elementary in Homewood. 

Ruthanne Nicholas is a nurse at East 
Alabama Medical Center in Opelika. 

Lisa M. Landrum of Durham, N.C., is a 
pharmacy doctoral student at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Joaquin P. Richards teaches at Smiths 
Station High, where he is also a football, 
basketball, and tennis coach. 

Alice L. Witsell of Champaign, Ill., is a 
research assistant at the University of Illinois 
in Urbana, Ill. 1 

Randall B. Wilder teaches business and 
coaches basketball at Montverde (Fla.) 
Academy. 

Cheri E. Northrop is a pharmacy intern 
at the Mobile Infirmary. 

William A. Helvig of Peachtree City, Ga., 
teaches at Fayette County High in Fayettville, 
Ga. 

Beth M. Roccaforte is a marketing 
associate for the Community Blood Center 
in Baton Rouge, La. 

Rene T. Beesley is a medical social 
worker for the Elmore County Hospital in 
Wetumpka. She lives in Montgomery. 

Mark E. Jackson is an engineer for NASA 
at the Marshall Space Flight Center in 
Huntsville, where he lives with his wife, 
Sonya. 

Doowon Park is a government fisheries 
biologist in Kyung-nam, Korea, where he 
lives with his wife, Yong-Ae. 


In Memoriam 


Joseph A. Holland '21 of New Orleans, 
La., died Aug. 29, 1989. Survivors include his 
wife, Josephine. 

O.P. Lee '23 of Opelika has been deceased 
several years according to recent information. 
Survivors include his son, O. Pierre Lee, Jr., 
63. 

P.T. Ray °23 of Decatur, Ga., died March 
7, 1989. 

C.E. McCartney '23 of Fort Payne is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Coke Smith Matthews, Jr., (29 of 
Birmingham died Nov. 1, 1989. A retired Army 
colonel, he was also retired from Lone Star 
Industries. He is survived by his wife, Betty; 
a son, Coke, III; three daughters, Jane, Patti 
Louise Matthews ’75, and Ann M. Neal °74; 
and a brother, Brooks C. Matthews °32. 

Dr. Sidney J. Nethery '30 of Belle Mina 
is deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife. 

Robert J. Pirkle °30 of Missouri City, 
Texas, died Sept. 6, 1988. 

Grace Carlson Smith ‘34 of Daphne died 
Sept. 15, 1989. She was a former Alabama 
Home Demonstration Agent. She is survived 
by her husband, Gordon, and five brothers 
and sisters: Robert L. Carlson °34, Burt D. 
Carlson ‘49, Dr. Neal R. Carlson °56, Ruth 
Carlson Naughton °36, and Edith. 

John B. Knowlton '35 of Claymont, Del., 
is deceased according to recent information, 

John Eayes Davis, Jr. ‘39 of Birmingham 
died Nov. 23, 1989. He was president of the 
architectural firm of Davis, Black and 
Associates. He designed a number of Auburn 
campus structures, including residence halls, 
engineering buildings, and each phase of 
Jordan-Hare Stadium, with the exception of 
the east upper deck. His latest project was 
the pedestal on which the bronze War Eagle 
is mounted in front of Eaves-Memorial 
Coliseum. He is survived by his wife, Mary, 
and four children, including John E. Davis, 

Ill, 74. 

Margaret Erline Lide '39 of Orrville is 

deceased according to recent information. 

Col. David R. Griffin ‘41 of Fort Washing- 

ton, Md., died Nov. 15, 1989. After retiring 
from the Marine Corps, he worked at the 
Naval Research Laboratory. He later served 
as Capitol Hill liaison for the Washington 
office of Tenneco Inc. Survivors include his 
wife, Dorothy; two sons, Geoffrey and James; 
a stepson, Louis; a brother, John D. Griffin 
“41; a sister, Bonnie Clyde Griffin '40; and 
one grandson. 


Isabel Wilson Allen '43 of Montgomery 
has been deceased several years according 
to recent information. 

Donald HoptonJones '43 of Bir- 
mingham’ died Nov. 12, 1989. He was a 
founding partner in the accounting firm of 
Dudley, Hopton-Jones, Sims and Freeman. 
Survivors include his wife, Charlotte; four 
sons, William A. HoptonJones 69, Frank, 
Robert, and Donald; a brother, Fred C. 
HoptonJones °43; a sister, Jerry; and four 
grandchildren. 

Glenn B. Richardson °43 of Columbus, 
Miss., is deceased according to recent 
information. Survivors include his wife. 

Edward Howard Stewart 43 of Tusca 
loosa died Oct. 8, 1989. Survivors include 
his wife, Carolyn. 

Grady R. Boman °45 of Hueytown died 
Feb. 20, 1989. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary. 

Dr. Harold C. Caudle '45 of Nashville, 
Tenn., died Nov. 11, 1989. He received the 
Lifetime Achievement Award from the 
Tennessee Veterinarian Medical Association 
this past August. He is survived by his wife, 
June; his mother, Elizabeth; two daughters, 
Kim and Kelley; two sons, Curt and Clay; 
and three brothers, Stanton, Roy, and Jim. 

Linton O. Ward '48 of Sylacauga died Aug. 
29, 1989, 

Dr. John E. Morrison '50 of Zachary, La., 
died Oct. 25, 1989, He owned and operated 
the Animal Center. He is survived by his wife, 
Muriel; five daughters, Beth, Mary, Gaye, 
Helen and Lynne; a sister, Eleanor; a brother, 
Charles; and three grandchildren. 

Harry G. Parker °50 of Lake City, Fla., 
died in 1986 according to recent information. 
Survivors include a brother, Chris. 

James B. Bryant ‘50 of Birmingham is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Dr. Samuel B. Reader '50 of Gainesville, 
Ga., is deceased. Survivors include his wife, 
Frances Hurst Reader 50. 

Dr. John H. Chambless '51 of Lexington, 
N.C., is deceased. Survivors include a son, 
George. 

Charles C. Needham '51 of Huntsville 
died July 1, 1989. Survivors include his wife, 
Doris. 

James A. Wall '51 of Montgomery died 
Oct. 18, 1989. The retired principal served 
many years in the Montgomery School 
System. He is survived by his wife, Louise; 
ason, James; three sisters, Girldene, Lois, and 
Grace; and three grandchildren. 

Thaddeus Ernest Oliver ‘52 of Bir 
mingham died Oct. 29, 1989. Survivors 
include his wife, Norma; a daughter, Cathy; 
a son, Ernest; a brother, LJ.; and a sister, 
Frances. 

Lt. Cmdr. (Ret.) David Grounds Tram- 
mell '52 of Ferry, Conn., died Noy. 14, 1989. 
Survivors include his wife, Shirley; a daughter, 
Amanda; and his parents, John and Helen. 

Barbara Campbell Cohoe ‘55 of Bir 
mingham, Mich., has been deceased since 
June 1988 according to recent information. 
Survivors include a daughter, Janet. 

John Everett Williams 56 of Auburn 
died Nov. 5, 1989. He operated Cherokee 
Pharmacy in Dothan for many years. He is 
survived by his wife, Joyce, and a son, John, 
Jr. 

James J. Johnston, II, ‘57 of Huntsville 
is deceased. He is survived by his wife, 
Harriett; two daughters, Nancy and Ann; a 
sister, Barbara; and four grandchildren. 

Barbara Clark Peavy °57 of Birmingham 
has been deceased for several years according 
to recent information. 

Ramona Shelley Helms ‘58 of Bir 
mingham is deceased according to recent 
information, Survivors include her husband, 
Bobby T. Helms '75. 

Dr. Raymond Elmer Sullivan °60 of 
Pensacola, Fla., died Oct. 17, 1989. He retired 
from the USAF Veterinary Corps as a lieu- 
tenant colonel. Survivors include his wife, 
Francine; children, Vincent, Kimberly, 
Brooks, and James; two brothers and three 
grandchildren. 

Charles C. Vessels ‘61 of Athens died 
Nov. 4, 1989. Survivors include his wife, Sara 
Ruth Sullivan Vessels '62;.a son, Charles 
Michael Vessels '87; a daughter, Vickie; his 
mother, Beulah; a brother, James; three 
sisters, Jeanette, Charlotte and Cathy. 
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Leo S. Arnold '69 of Slocomb died Sept 
16, 1989. He had served as headmaster of 
Deerfield Académy in Albany, Ga., and 
Westwood Academy in Camellia, Ga. Survi- 
vors include two sons, Sanford and Michael; 
his father, Earnest; one sister, Lois; and three 
grandchildren. 

Robert G. Robel '70 of Auburn is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife. 

Martha Jean Hammock O'Daniel ‘73 
of Daphne is deceased. Survivors include her 
husband, James W. O'Daniel '71. 

Diane Reynolds Walker '76 of Ruston, 
La., died Aug. 3, 1988. She was the owner 
of Plant Sciences, Inc. Survivors include her 
husband, Lynn; two sons, Mark and Alan; her 
parents; one brother, Richard Reynolds °79; 
and a sister, Carol. 


J. C. Street ’27, 
Physicist, 
Dies at 83 


By Walter Sullivan 


Copyright 1989 by the New York 
Times Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 


Dr. J.C. Street, a co-discoverer of a 
fundamental particle of matter known as 
the muon, died Tuesday [Nov. 7, 1989] 
at a nursing home in Charleston, S.C. 
He was 83 years old. 

The discovery, made at Harvard 
University in 1937 by Dr. Street and Dr. 
E.C. Stevenson, created a sensation in 
physics. The particle penetrated deep 
into the earth and seemed to be the 
prime constituent of cosmic rays raining 
on the earth from all directions. Further 
evidence for the muon was reported the 
same year by Carl D. Anderson and S.H. 
Neddermeyer of the California Institute 
of Technology. 

In most respects, the particle resem 
bles the electron, the tiniest constituent 
of matter, but it is heavier. The muon 
has now been assigned to a family of 
particles slightly heavier than those from 
which ordinary matter is made, It occurs 
with both positive and negative electric 
charges. 

Dr. Street guessed that muons 
detected at the earth’s surface are 


4-H CLUB LEADER RETIRES—M. Cecil Mayfield °51, left, Alabama. 4-H Club leader for the 
past 20 years, recently retired after 34 years of service with the Alabama Cooperative Extension 
Service. Helping honor him with a portrait of the Alabama 4-H Youth Development Center, 
continuing from left, are: Ann E. Thompson '54, vice president for extension; Lem Morrison 


61, chairman of the Alabama 4-H Foundation; President James E. Martin '54; and Ken Guin 


184, former 4-H’er and Birmingham attorney. 


produced by very high-energy collisions 
by some other type of particle striking 
the top of the atmosphere, and that is 
now the prevailing view. 


Developed Radar Systems 


Dr. Street was also active in other 
fields. In 1944, at the Radiation Labor- 
atory of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, he headed the group that 
developed ground and ship radar 
systems. While at M.LT., he also directed 
production of the prototype Loran 
Navigation System, which is now in use 
worldwide for navigating ships and 
planes. For a time he also worked at a 
radiation laboratory in Britain. 

After the war he became chairman of 
the physics department at Harvard and 
acting director of the Cambridge Elec- 
tron Accelerator. He developed a variety 
of devices used in high-energy physics 
research, like the coincidence detector 
that makes it possible to screen out the 
constant rain of muons when the goal 
is to detect particles of another type. 

A giant detector 2,000 feet under the 


WIDE OPEN SPACES—The soon-to-be-completed a 
will feature not only a number of study carrels whic 


also some wide open spaces—at least until all the books are moved in this spring. 
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ddition to Ralph Brown Draughon Library 
h are available for donor naming, but 


edge of Lake Erie records about 2.7 
muons a second and these must be 
ignored to detect particles from other 
events. In recent years physicists have 
reported that muons seem to be coming 
primarily from certain directions in the 
sky and might be generated by a new, 
mysterious cosmic ray that, unlike most 
cosmic rays, reaches the earth in a 
straight line from its source. 


Jabez Curry Street was born in Opelika, 
Ala. He received a bachelor of science 
degree from Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1927 and worked for the next 
year as an electrical engineer with the 
Brooklyn Edison Power Company. He 
obtained his doctorate at the University 
of Virginia in 1931 and for a year was 
a fellow at the Bartol Research Founda- 
tion, where he began his lifelong study 
of cosmic rays. He then joined Harvard 
for an association that lasted on and off 
from 1932 until his retirement in 1976. 

He is survived by his wife, Leila; a son, 
Curry, of Boston; a daughter, Caroline 
Trickey of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, and three 
grandchildren. 


Chemistry Opens 
Its New Facility 


(Continued from page 3) 

When the Alabama A&M College, 
Auburn's next incarnation, offered only 
two degree courses in 1882, one of those 
relied heavily on skills in chemistry. 
Today, while curricula have increased a 
hundredfold in the university's 12 
colleges and schools, students in most 
areas of study still are required to 
undergo some training in chemistry. 

Many of Auburn’s most notable lead- 
ers sprang from the ranks of the chem- 
istry faculty, including Clifford L. Hare, 
Bennett B. Ross, and Charles R. Saunders. 

Chemistry classes have been taught in 
many locations at Auburn: a converted 
home on the site now occupied by 
Funchess Hall, the basement of the old 
Main Building, Hargis Hall, Ross Hall, 
and Saunders Laboratory. The Depart- 
ment of Chemistry's long tradition of 
excellence continued in 1989 with the 
construction of a state-of-the-art facility. 


The new chemistry building, dedi- 
cated on Feb. 3 at 11 a.m., will allow 
the department to meet the challenges 
posed by recent upward trends in 
student enrollment and research activity 
in chemistry at Auburn, said department 
head J. Howard Hargis. 

“We're seeing quite a substantial 
increase in students taking chemistry 
classes, especially in the past two or three 
years,” Dr. Hargis said. “I attribute this 
growth to both the university's overall 
growth in enrollment and an increasing 
interest in the sciences.” 

Winter quarter enrollment in under- 
graduate chemistry classes three years 
ago was 2,288. This quarter, enrollment 
is up to 2,688. Chemistry graduate 
students fluctuate between 50 and 65 
each year, he added. 

“The new building has two 210-seat 


„lecture halls that allow us to handle our 


large freshman and sophmore classes,” 
said chemistry professor Dave Worley. 
“These lecture halls make the chemistry 
department much more efficient in 
allocating faculty instruction time.” 

The hall’s acoustics and layout make 
it easier for students to see and hear 
lecturers, he added. 

“A multi-disciplinary teaching lab in 
the new building includes state-of-the- 
art equipment that enables upper-level 
students to conduct much more sophis- 
ticated experiments than they could 
before,” Dr. Worley said. 

“Chemistry is the central science,” Dr. 
Hargis Said. “Anyone with a career in 
science is dealing with chemistry as a 
foundation.” 

The department serves students pur- 
suing a wide variety of majors, including 
chemistry, engineering, agriculture, 


_ nursing, pharmacy, forestry, education, 


pre-medicine, veterinary medicine, 
human sciences, and various life 
sciences. 

“Over the past two decades, the 
chemistry department has become 
steadily more research-oriented,” Dr. 
Hargis continued. “This and the growth 
in enrollment placed tremendous stress 
on our facilities in Saunders.” 

From fiscal year 1985 to fiscal year 
1989, competitive funding for chemistry 
research rose from $294,226 to more 
than $1.3 million, he pointed out. 

Dr. Hargis said he could not pinpoint 
any single investigation that contributed 
to this increase, but added that Auburn 
chemists do extensive research for the 
National Science Foundation, National 
Institutes of Health, and Department of 
Defense. In addition, many chemists 
work with the Space Power Institute and 
the Center for Advanced Technology. 


“The new building provides us with 
a much safer and better environment for 
research,” said chemistry professor Phil 
Shevlin. “Research laboratories are much 
more efficiently designed in the new 
building. 

“We had people waiting in line to use 
lab equipment in the old building, but 
the space-efficient layout of these new 
labs prevents overcrowding. 

“Another major advantage of the 
chemistry building is its air-handling 
system,” he added. “This is one of the 
premiere buildings in the state in terms 
of providing safety and air quality for 


researchers.” 


SPORTS 


Baseball’s Baird 
Hopes Veterans 
Will Offset AU’s 
Tough Schedule 


EDITOR'S NOTE: As he prepares to enter 
his sixth season as the Tigers’ bead 
baseball coach, Hal Baird recently took 
a few minutes away from practice to 
look back on last year and ahead to the 
1990 season in this interview with Mike 
Jernigan '80. Though he lost four starters 
from last season’s 44-20, SEC Tourna- 
ment champion team, Baird is optimistic 
about the Tigers’ chances this spring. 


You were quoted prior to last 
season as saying the 1989 team was 
“the biggest rebuilding job I’ve 
experienced as a coach. We have 
the youngest team in the SEC, and 
young teams don’t win champion- 
ships.” Yet the 1989 team won the 

. SEC tournament and two games in 
NCAA post-season play. What 
happened? 


BAIRD: Well, for the first eight weeks 
of the season, I looked prophetic. We 
were playing hard, but making youthful 
mistakes that were costing us a lot of 
close ball games. We would usually split 
two games on Saturday, then lose on 
Sunday, and with four weeks to go in 
the season, things didn’t look too good. 

But in the last four weeks of the season 
we really came together as a team. We 
made a couple of coaching moves that 
improved our defense, and the players 
began to benefit from the maturity and 
experience they had gained through the 
first eight weeks. By the end of the year, 
I think we were as good as anybody 
around. 


Do you expect this year’s team to 
play better early, since this team 
will be more experienced from the 
start? 


BAIRD: I'll be very surprised if this 
team gets off to the kind of start last 
season’s team did. We have a number 
of players back with last year’s expe- 
rience under their belts, and our pitching 
staff returns almost intact. We certainly 
need to play well early, because the 
schedule gets extremely difficult for-us 
once we enter conference play. 


With your late-season success last 
year, do you and your team enter 
the 1990 season with higher expec- 
tations and goals? 


BAIRD: Our goals really don’t change 
much from year to year. Making the SEC 
Tournament field is always our first 
priority, followed by winning the SEC 
title and getting into the NCAA Tourna- 
ment field. As a coach, my goal is to 
make each team as good as it can be. 
One of the great things about college 
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LOOKING TO SPRING—Auburn baseball coach Hal Baird, now entering his sixth season 
on the plains, has high hopes for the 1990 season. His Tigers are coming off a 44-20 record, 


an SEC Tournament championship, and an NCAA Tournament appearance last season. 


athletics is that each team is different, 
with different personnel, strengths, and 
weaknesses. If we can make each team 
as good as it can be, then everything 
else will take care of itself. 


` You lost four members off the 
1989 team: Derek Crownover at 
short, Clark Preble in left field, 
Frank Thomas at first base, and Joe 
Siwa at catcher. How do you fill 
their shoes? 


BAIRD: Our graduation losses from 
last season are a good news, bad news 
situation for us. The good news is that 
we only lost four starters, and normally, 
a coach would be thankful to have five 
starters back. The bad news is that of 
the four guys we lost, three were our 
top three players and the other was an 
excellent leader for us. Thomas was a 
first round draft pick and Preble was All- 
SEC last season in left. They were also 
our number three and four hitters—the 
most productive part of our lineup. 
There’s no way to replace them 
offensively. à 

Joe Siwa was not a starter for us until 
the last four weeks of the season last 


year—yet he played well enough during 
that short time to be drafted into the 
major leagues. And Derek Crownover 
was a great leader and defensive player. 
I don’t know if you could lose any more 


production from four guys. We can't 
replace them offensively, so the key to 
our success will be how well we make 
the transition to a running, contact-type 
offense. 


What will be the strengths of your 
1990 team? 


BAIRD: This year’s team will have two 
definite strengths—pitching depth and 
strong defense. When they're all healthy, 
we probably have nine guys who can 
pitch in this league. Right now though, 
we have some injury problems, so we 
will have to wait and see how the staff 
shapes up. Defensively, we have the 
potential to improve over last season. 


What about weaknesses? 


BAIRD: Offense. We really don’t know 
if this team can hit—they were anemic 
with the bats in fall practice. To be 
effective, we're going to have to have 
several players put up better numbers 
than they have in the past. Coach Steve 
Renfroe designs our offense and he plans 
to utilize a contact-type approach. 

Last year’s team had 70 more walks 
than strikeouts—usually a team will 
average 50 to 100 more strikeouts than 
walks; I’ve never seen a team have more 
walks than strikeouts in my 20 years of 
baseball—so I think we will be able to 
get the ball in play. We just aren’t going 
to have the kind of power hitting we 
did last season, For us to be successful, 
we'll have to single people to death. 


Are you expecting any immediate 
help from new players? 


BAIRD: Ted Corbin, a freshman, will 
start at short. He was generally consi 
dered one of the top shortstop prospects 
in the country last year. Starting as a 
freshman will put some pressure on him 
and I expect he will make some fresh 
man mistakes, but he’s skilled and 
intelligent and he will be a good one 
for us. Two junior college transfers, Brad 


1990 Auburn Baseball Schedule 


Home 
Home 
Home 
Home 
Home 
Home 


Carolina (2) 
W. Carolina 
Huntingdon 
Mercer (2) 
Mercer 
Clemson Home 
Clemson Home 
Samford Away 
East Carolina (2) Home 
Home 


East Carolina 
UAB Home 


Home 
Home 
Home 
Home 
Home 
Home 


Morehead St. 
Morehead St. 
WMI (2) 

Ole Miss (2) 
Ole Miss 
Michigan St. 
Ohio University Home 
Ohio University Home 
Georgia (2) Away 
Georgia Away 
UAB Away 


Lincoln Mem. (2) Home 
LSU (2) Away 
ISU Away 
LaGrange Home 
Alabama St. Home 
Miss St. (2) Home 
Miss St. Home 
Alabama Montgomery 
Vanderbilt (2) Away 
Vanderbilt Away 
Alabama Huntsville 
Samford Home 
Alabama (2) Home 
Alabama Home 
B'ham. Southern Home 
Kentucky (2) Home 
Kentucky Home 
Berry Home 
Florida (2) Away 
Florida Away 
Alabama Dothan 
Tennessee (2) Away 
Tennessee Away 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


Brown and Stuart Atkins, are battling for 
the starting spot in left field. And Mark 
Smith is in the hunt for the third base 
spot. 


What would the starting lineup 
look like if you played today? 


BAIRD: Right now, we'd put Tim Edge 
at catcher, Jeff Powell at first, Jeff 
Leatherman—that’s a great name for a 
baseball player—at second, Ted Corbin 
as short, Mark Smith or Todd O’Donnell 
at third, Chris Hart in center, Andrew 
Albrecht in right, and Tommy Young- 
blood or Scott Renner—if he’s healthy, 
and he’s not right now—on the mound. 
Youngblood would be our left-handed 
designated hitter, and Scott Gurosky 
would be our right-handed DH. We have 
a number of guys in the hunt for relief 
pitching roles, but our closer will be 
Mike Ferry. He’s as good as anybody in 
the SEC, and led the conference last year 
with eight saves. 


Do you see this season’s sche- 
dule—with 24 of the first 25 games 
played at home—as an advantage? 


BAIRD: Our schedule is deceptive, 
because we have the toughest SEC 
schedule in the league. We play five 
series on the road, including LSU, 
Georgia, and Mississippi State. We play 
Georgia and LSU back to back, on the 
road, in our second and third conference 
series—sort of like Coach Dye’s “Amen 
corner” except earlier in the season. 
Then we close out the SEC schedule with 
two more consecutive road trips. And 
it’s very tough to win on the road in 
this league. I’m really more concerned 
about the schedule than 1 am about our 
team. 


How do Auburn’s baseball facil- 
ities compare with other SEC parks? 


BAIRD: There’s no question that we're 
behind facility-wise, but Coach Dye and 
the athletic administration know that and 
we are making plans to remedy the 
situation. There are prospects we don’t 
get because of our facilities, but there 
are enough positive things about Auburn 
so that we can recruit quality athletes. 
There has been a move around the 
conference to renovate or build new 
facilities, however. Five schools have 
constructed new parks in the last five 
years. 


How does the quality of SEC 
baseball compare with that in other 
conferences around the country? 


BAIRD: The SEC is no worse than 
second, and many professional baseball 
scouts say that—from top to bottom— 
the SEC is the strongest league in the 
country. Others rate the Pac-10 as the 
best, but statistics back the SEC. Since 
1983, five different SEC teams have made 
it to the College World Series in 
Omaha—more than from any other 
league. SEC teams have also tied for the 
number of appearances in the NCAA 
Tourney during that period, and in the 
past five years, more SEC players have 
been drafted into the pros than from any 
other league. 


FEBRUARY 1990 


How do you see the coming SEC 


race shaping up? 


BAIRD: The league should continue 
to be balanced, but I think Georgia and 
Mississippi State are the top two—with 
Alabama close behind. Florida and LSU 
will be in the chase because of their 
tradition, and Vanderbilt and Ole Miss 
have a chance to be as good as they've 
been since I came here. Tennessee and 
Kentucky are the only two teams that 
might be down from last season. 

Td like to think that we will be in 
the upper group somewhere, but our 
schedule is really scary to me. Whatever 
the case though, I’m ready to get started. 
We'll find out soon enough. 


Dye’s Tigers Crack 
Buckeyes in SEC, 
Big 10 Showdown 


Call it a Bama game hangover— 
resulting in a bad case of 30-20 vision. 
Or maybe the Tigers spent too much 
time on the Clearwater beaches the week 
of the game. 


Whatever the problem, Coach Pat 
Dye’s Tigers found themselves quickly 
down 14-3 to the Ohio State Buckeyes 
before they were able to get the sand 
out from between their toes in the 
second half to take a 31-14 win in the 
Hall of Fame Bowl in Tampa January 1. 


Auburn entered the game a solid 
eight-point favorite over the 8-3 Buck- 
eyes of the Big Ten, but it was Ohio 
State that held the upper hand through- 
out most of the first half. OSU drew first 
blood in the opening quarter, as the 
Buckeyes drove 80 yards in five plays 
to take a 7-0 lead. After Auburn answered 
with a 19-yard Win Lyle field goal, Ohio 
State once again moved at will over and 


through the Tiger defense, capping an 
81-yard drive with a 9-yard scoring pass 


- for a 14-3 lead. 


Not until less than two minutes 
remained in the first half did the Tiger 
offense finally get untracked, courtesy of 
a Hall of Fame Bowl record 34-yard punt 
return by wide receiver Shayne Wasden 
to the OSU 33 yard line. From there, 
Auburn drove to paydirt in only three 
plays, with the points coming via an 11- 
yard scoring pass from Reggie Slack to 
Greg Taylor with only 11 ticks left on 
the first half clock. The half ended with 
the Tigers trailing 14-10. 

As had been their habit throughout 
the latter part of the regular season, 
Auburn owned the second half. The 
Tigers took the lead for the first time 
at 17-14 midway through the third 
quarter, with Slack once again connect- 
ing with Taylor for the score—this time 
on a four-yard pass—to put the final 
touches on a 9-play, 49-yard drive. 

The fourth quarter saw more of the 
same, as Slack finished an 80-yard, 16- 
play drive with a five-yard scoring run, 
then hit wideout Herbert Casey on a two- 
yard scoring toss on the Tigers’ next 
possession to run the score to 31-14. For 
the day, Slack completed 16 of 22 
passes—including 12 straight and all 
nine of his attempts in the second half— 
for 141 yards and three touchdowns, 
while running for a fourth score himself. 
The senior’s performance was good for 
the game’s MVP honors. Defensively, the 
Tigers also shined after a rough start, 
holding Ohio State’s Big Ten-leading 
offense to only 66 yards on the ground 
and 232 yards through the air. 

In winning the 1990 Hall of Fame 
Bowl, Auburn became the first SEC team 
to successfully host the game. Georgia, 
Alabama, and LSU all lost in the bowl’s 
earlier editions in Tampa, to Boston 
College, Michigan, and Syracuse 
respectively. 


THE HIT—Auburn fans feared the worst after Tiger running back Stacy Danley was leveled 
by an Ohio State defender early in the Hall of Fame Bowl's second quarter. Despite the ferocious 
hit, however, Danley eventually ran off the field and later returned to rush for 80 yards in 
—Photo by AU Photo Services 


the Tigers’ 31-14 win. 


Eagles’ Tigers 
Gaining New 


Respect in SEC A 


Looking back on the season so far, 
Auburn Head Basketball Coach Tommy 
Joe Eagles is faced with a good news- 
bad news situation. 

The bad news is that his young Tiger - 
team has struggled to a 6-12 record at _ 
press time, and early-season starters 
Robert McKie at center and John Caylor 
at forward have been lost to injury. The 
good news is that in spite of lack of size, 
shooting touch, and sellout crowds at 
home, the Tigers haven't lacked heart, 
having already won three SEC games 
with nine still to play. The three 
conference wins—over Mississippi State, 
Vanderbilt, and Kentucky—are one more 
than Auburn won last season in Coach 
Sonny Smith’s final year. 

Auburn has won with strong guard 
play from redshirt freshmen Ronnie 
Battle and Reggie Gallon and senior 
Derrick Dennison, along with gutty 
inside effort from sophomore Chris 
Brandt and junior Zane Arnold at the 
forward spots. Despite being forced to 
play at considerable disadvantage by the 
lack of a true center, the Tigers have 
rebounded well. 

Battle is leading the Tigers in scoring, 
with 17.3 points per game. He is also 
shooting a hot .404 from three-point 
range, hitting 38 of 94 shots. Fellow 
guard Derrick Dennison is second in 
scoring with 15.9 points per contest and 
leads the team in steals with 40. 

Defensively, Eagles favors an attacking 
style which has resulted in a number 
of steals and transition baskets. Despite 
their size disadvantage against almost 
every team they've played, Auburn holds 
a slight rebounding edge in total 
statistics—averaging, 39.5 caroms per 
game. 


Lady Tigers Add 
To Record Streak 


After a rough December stretch on the 
road, where they lost three out of six 
games, Coach Joe Ciampi’s 14th-ranked 
Lady Tigers basketball team has righted 
themselves, winning 10 games in a row 
as of press time to run their overall 
record to 16-4 (4-0 SEC). 

Auburn dropped three games in a row 
to UNLV, Tennessee Tech, and Virginia _ 


respectively during a one-week stretch, 


before rebounding to defeat Southern 
Cal and begin their present win streak. 
During that streak, they have taken 
conference wins over LSU and Florida 
at home and Vanderbilt and Mississippi 
State on the road to run their regular- — 
season SEC win streak to 26 games. With 
a 98-39 win over Tuskegee January 27, 
the Lady Tigers also ran their home court 
winning streak to 50 games—the longest 
Division I home win streak in the nation, 
men or women. 

Junior guard Carolyn Jones leads the 
Lady Tigers in scoring, averaging 20.6 
points per game. Senior center Linda 
Godby adds 16.5 points per contest and 
7.4 rebounds, while sophomore forward 
Kendall Mago leads in rebounding! with 
8.9 per game. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION — 


Reunion 790 is 
Rescheduled 
For Oct. 5-6, 
Golden Eagles 
Set Oct. 11-13 


Reunion 90, featuring the classes of 
1945, 1950, 1955, 1960, 1965, and 1970, 
has been rescheduled from A-Day 
weekend to Friday and Saturday, October 
5-6—the weekend of the Auburn- 
Louisiana Tech football game on 
campus. 

The Golden Eagles Reunion, honoring 
the Class of 1940 on the fiftieth anni 
versary of their graduation, will be held 
the following weekend, beginning 
Thursday, October 11, and ending 
Saturday, October 13—the day of the 
Tigers’ home game against Vanderbilt. 

For more information about either 
Reunion °90 or the Golden Eagles 
Reunion, call the Office of Alumni 
Programs at 844-1149, or write Alumni 
Programs, Auburn Alumni Center, 317 S. 
College Street, Auburn University, AL 
36849. 


Engineering Seeks 
Nominations for 
Birdsong Awards 


March 1 is the deadline for nomina 
tions for the Birdsong Teaching Awards, 
four awards established to recognize and 
motivate outstanding teaching through 


Reunion ’90 
Honoring Classes of 


1945, 1950, 1955, 
1960, 1965, 1970 
October 5-6 


Golden Eagles Reunion 
Honoring Class of 1940 
October 11-13 


For More Information Contact Alumni Programs at (205) 844-1149 


a gift from Fred °34 and Mary Lou 
Birdsong of Nellysford, Va. 

Three Birdsong Merit Teaching 
Awards consisting of annual $3,000 
stipends will be made, along with an 
annual $6,000 Birdsong Superior Teach- 
ing Award. Faculty members in the 
College of Engineering are eligible, as 
well as those in mathematics, chemistry, 
or physics who have taught engineering 
students. 

Nomination forms for the awards may 
be obtained by writing the Birdsong 
Teaching Awards Committee, 108 Ram 
say Hall, Auburn University, AL 36849 
5330. For further information, contact 
Jim Killian at (205) 844-4218. 


Dye, Gardner to 
Host Golf and 


Tennis Classic 


Tiger Head Football Coach Pat Dye, 
Golf Coach Mike Griffin, Tennis Coach 
Hugh Thomson, and former Auburn 
golfer turned professional Buddy 
Gardner will be on hand at Point Clear 
March 11-13 to help host the Alabama 
and Auburn Golf/Tennis Classic. 

The event, which will also feature 
athletic officials from the University of 
Alabama along with tennis star Ilie 
Nastase, will benefit the Alabama Sports 
Festival (ASF), an annual statewide 
Olympic: style competition for more than 
8,000 of the state’s amateur athletes. 
Regional competition in the 1990 ASF 
will be held in Mobile, Auburn, Bir 
mingham, Decatur, and Florence June 


8-10. The finals will be in Huntsville June 
21-25. 

For more information about the Golf 
Tennis Classic or the ASF’s programs, 
contact the festival at 1-800-325-0422. 


War Eagle Travelers 
Ready to Embark on 
Seven Trips in 1990 


Auburn’s War Eagle Travelers have an 
exciting 1990 in store with seven tips 
scheduled, ranging from exotic voyages 
tothe lands ofthe pharaohs and the czars 
to a spring coach tour up the east coast 
to Washington, D.C. 

The Travelers’ first trip, the Egypt 
Legends of the Nile excursion Feb. 8 
19, will take participants to Abu Simbel, 
Alexandria, Aswan, Edfu, Esna, Luxor, 
Memphis, and Cairo. The trip includes 
a five-day Nile River cruise aboard a 
Presidential Line cruise vessel, as well 
as excursions to the Pyramids, Sphinx, 
Egyptian Museum, Valley of the Kings, 
and Aswan High Dam. 

Next, it’s off to the lands down under 
with a Feb. 21-Mar. 10 tip to Australia 
and New Zealand. Stops in New Zealand 
include Auckland, Mount Cook, Queen 
stown, and Christchurch, while the 
Australian ports-of-call will be Sydney 
and Cairns, jumping-off point for viewing 
of the Great Barrier Reef. 

A southern Caribbean cruise is the 
year’s third adventure, March 24-31. After 
departure from San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
destinations for the Regency Cruise 
Lines’ cruise ship Regent Sun include 
Grenada, Barbados, Martinique, Marie 
Galante, and St. Thomas in the U.S. Virgin 
Islands. 

For those who prefer that their travels 
remain a little closer to home, the 
travelers’ program is offering a spring 
coach tip departing from Auburn for 
Savannah, Charleston, and Washington, 
D.C., Apr. 28-Mar. 6. In addition to 
sightseeing in historic Savannah and 
Charleston, the group's four-night stay 
in Washington will include attending a 
performance at the Kennedy Center. 

June 4-17, the War Eagle Travelers will 
return to the USSR for a second straight 
year on the Golden Passage of the Czars 
trip. Much of the voyage—which 
includes stops in Moscow, Kanlinin, 
Uglich, Yaroslavl, Kostroma, Gorky, 
Kazan, and Leningrad, along with a short 
stay in West Berlin—will be via the 
scenic Volga River aboard the river cruise 
ship Sergei Esenin. 

Europe will again be the travelers’ 
destination June 22-July 4 for the 
Romance of the Seine trip. Participants 
will spend three nights in London before 
traveling cross-channel to Honfleur, 
France, to board the brand new river 
cruise ship Normandie for a leisurely 
cruise up the Seine River to Paris. Stops 
along the way include Villequier, Cau 
debec, Rouen, Les Andelys, and Vernon, 
along with a one-day side excursion to 
Bayeux, Caen, and the Normandy 
beaches, site of the Allied invasion of 
Nazi-occupied Europe in World War II. 

Ending up the travelers’ 1990 adven- 
tures will be a July 14-26 trip to Alaska 


via the Midnight Sun Express. The trip 
begins in Fairbanks, where travelers will 
board the Midnight Sun Express, one of 
the most luxurious trains in the world. 
Denali National Park and Anchorage are 
the train’s stops, then it’s all aboard the 
cruise ship Pacific Princess of televi 
sion’s “Love Boat” fame for a cruise 
through the Inside Passage with stops 
at Skagway, Juneau, Ketchikan, and 
Vancouver, Canada, 


Library Carrels 
Available for 
Donor Naming 


Opportunities to name library carrels 
for someone in your family or a friend 
or teacher are still available, although 
no more study rooms are available. More 
than 200 carrels are still available for 
naming when the addition and renova- 
tion of Ralph Brown Draughon Library 
is complete in 1990. 


Carrels are available for naming for 
gifts of $1,000 to the library. 

Gifts may be made immediately or 
over a five-year period, Once the pledge 
is complete, a plaque will be placed on 
the carrel door commemorating the gift 
and. listing the name of the person 
honored. The program, which could 
raise $450,000 for the library, is on a first- 
come, first-serve basis. 


To date, 81 carrels and all 20 study 
rooms have been reserved by gifts or 
pledges. Checks reserving a carrel 
should be made payable to the Auburn 
University Foundation. 

Additional information about the 
carrels is available in a brochure or by 
phone. Should you wish more informa- 
tion about the carrel-naming program, 
please write Kaye Lovvorn, Auburn 
University Office of Alumni & Develop 
ment, 317 S. College Street, Auburn 
University, AL. 36849, or call her at (205) 
844-1166. 
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tanners, Auburn students are finding more 
1 favorite spot for many students who have 
Photo by Mike Jernigan 


to numerous appearances on national 
T.V. and radio outlets. 


D. Ed Harrell, Jr. 


raurouayy Weruver Pry anu enang 
Saturday, October 13—the day of the 
Tigers’ home game against Vanderbilt. 
For more införmation about either | 
Reunion ‘90 or the Golden Eagles 
Reunion, call the Office of Alumni 
Programs at 844-1149, or write Alumni 
Programs, Auburn Alumni Center, 317 S. 
College Street, Auburn University, AL | 
36849. | 


Engineering Seeks 
Nominations for 
Birdsong Awards 
March 1 is the deadline for nomina- 
tions for the Birdsong Teaching Awards, 


four awards established to recognize and 
motivate outstanding teaching through 
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